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“JERUSALEM, ROME, AND WASHINGTON.” 


An Italian gentleman of pleasing address, his clean-shaven 
face beaming happiness and his piercing eyes kindling with the 
enthusiasm of hope and bright prospects, stood “before a highly’ 
distinguished audience” on the 30th of January, 1893. From 
the windows of the room in which he had come to speak the 
suave gentleman could have looked out, had he eared to do so, 
upon many an object dear to the hearts of citizens of the North 
American Republic. He might have been said to be standing 
in the shadow of the dome of the Capitol of the United States, 
and almost within harking distance of the Presidential Man- 
sion. All around him could be observed the material evidences 
of the activities of a great government. The gentleman was 
fully conscious of his surroundings. He was pleased to know 
that he was exactly where he was. He loved and admired the 
beautiful American city on the Potomac. But his love was 
hardly that of the patriot, and his admiration differed from 
that of the tourist. He loved and admired the city, and the 
country which had made the city the seat of its government, 
not so much for what they were at the time of his address, but 
for what they would be, and what he ardently hoped to be in- 
strumental in making them, within a measurable space of time. 

The gentleman was a person of authority, but he was not 
independent. At the moment of which we are speaking he was 
representing a higher authority far away, and his remarks were 
inspired by that higher authority. In fact, he had been careful 
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to emphasize from the day that he set foot upon our hospitable 
shores that his master had sent him, and that those who heard 
him heard his master’s voice and could know, from him, his 
master’s mind. And Monsignor Francis Satolli’s official char- 
acter and mission were fully understood and heartily appre- 
ciated by his audiences, especially by the “highly distinguished 
audience” which had gathered at Carroll Institute, on the date 
above named, to honor the Pro-Delegate Apostolic with a formal 
reception. 

~ The Italian gentleman said, — or rather “the erudite 
rector” of the young Catholic University, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Keane, interpreted him to his American audience as having just 
said “in his beautiful Italian,’ — the following: 


The Papal Delegate began by saying that while he appreciates 
every mark of respect and esteem shown him as the legate of the 
Holy Father, he was particularly gratified at this reception tendered 
him by a society representing the Catholic gentlemen of this Capital 
City and bearing the name of one so distinguished in the history 
of the Church in America. This is an occasion, the memory of 
which will ever be dear to his heart, and will be a precious memory 
to the members and to their children, who will be the future mem- 
bers, and the coming generation, for it is an occasion linked with 
so many great events. It is a significant fact that the opening of 
a new chapter of the Institute should take place in the beginning 
of a year marked by so many great events, the sending of a Papal 
delegate to this country, the celebration of the quadro-centenary of 
the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, and the golden 
jubilee of Leo XITI. 

It is not strange that the Papal delegate should give his greeting 
in Italian, for that was the language which first sounded over the 
billows of the Atlantic and echoed on the shores of America, when 
the Italian Columbus bore across the sea the knowledge of Christ 
to the shores of this unknown continent. And zt is beautiful to 
trace the economy of Divine Providence in the history of America. 
The Christian religion, which was founded by our Divine Savior at 
Jerusalem, was, by Divine Providence, destined to become centered 
at Rome. Rome, the greatest city of the world, was going to de- 
struction on account of the wickedness of its people, and it was to 
become the capital of the Christian world and send forth streams 
of light to all the nations of the world. Fittingly, then, Rome sent 
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Christianity to America, just as she received it from Jerusalem, so 
that the world ws encircled by the great chain connecting Jerusalem, 
Rome, and Washington.) 

A study of the history of America, the constitutional organiza- 
tion of our Government, and the sentiments of its founders, as ex- 
pressed in the writings of Washington, and our other great men, 
only confirm the impression that the life and essence of our institu- 
tions are in perfect harmony with the sentiments of our Holy Father 
Leo XIII on the subject of human liberty. 

In the great event we are so soon to celebrate, three names will 
be linked together and cherished with love and veneration — the 
names of Columbus, Washington, and Leo XIII. The Papal delegate 
utters the prediction that as the years unfold and America continues 
on her great mission, the more closely men analyze the origin and 
development of her free institutions, the more clearly they will per- 
ceive that we are indebted to the teachings and inspirations of the 
Church of Christ for all of them. 

In conclusion he spoke to this effect: May your republic, built 
deep in its foundations of solid rock, raise its pinnacles to the clouds, 
and like the Church, outlast the ages, and may they side by side, 
in perpetual good faith and love, teach all mankind true liberty, 
true brotherhood, and peace everlasting. 


The account of this remarkable address which we have 
given is the official account, and it is complete. _It has been 
published with the full approval of Cardinal Gibbons who has 
prefaced the book in which it appeared.?) The address is re- 
markable for a number of things. In the first place, there is, 
or seems to be, a cordial patriotic fervor pervading the address. 
Americans love to hear just such things as these: our great 
Washington, our free institutions, our greater destiny, ete. And 
when _a foreigner tells them these things, they feel more than 
commonly flattered, and the speaker has won their affections 
completely. Im the second place, the address is remarkable 
for its unheard-of collocation of persons, places, and events. | 
“Columbus, Washington, and Leo XIII,” “Jerusalem, Rome, 
and Washington,” the Columbian Exposition and the papal 

1) Italies ours. 

2) Loyalty to Church and State. The Mind of His Eminence, Francis 


Cardinal Satolli, Pro-Delegate Apostolic. Second, enlarged edition, Bal- 
timore. 1895. p. 216 ff. 
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jubilee — what is it that these matters have in common? Co- 
lumbus was a mariner of the fifteenth, Washington a soldier 
of the eighteenth, Leo XIII a clergyman of the nineteenth 
century. Columbus’s voyage was a commercial enterprise, 


Washington’s campaign a patriotic undertaking, Leo XIII’s 


business was to preach. Columbus’s name can be intelligently 
connected with the American Continent, but not with the terri- 
tory occupied by the North American Republic and her insti- 
tutions. What Columbus might have done — besides finding a 
shorter way to India—bhas been shown by the fate of those 
countries where the religion which he brought to the new con- 
tinent became firmly established. On the subject of liberty 
Columbus and Washington could not have agreed for a minute. 
Nor is there any evidence of an agreement in sentiment upon 
this subject between the first President of the United States 
and the late Pope. George Washington was, in the estimate 
of the affable gentleman from Rome, not only a miserable and 
damned heretic, like the rest of us, but also an anarchist, be- 
cause he championed the separation of Church and State. We 
are perfectly amazed to hear this stranger in our gates tell us 
that he is in possession of facts, from the writings of Washing- 
ton, which “confirm the impression that the life and essence 
of our institutions are in perfect harmony with the sentiment 
of our Holy Father Leo XIII on the subject of human liberty.” 
Most Americans are well acquainted with what Washington 
has said on that subject; quite a number of Americans know 
equally well what Leo XIII has said on the same subject. The 
claim of Monsignor Satolli, then, can be understood only when in 
the sentence last quoted we emphasize the words “the life and 
essence.”” And the question now arises: Did our Italian visitor 
studiously avoid saying simply “our institutions’? If the 
agreement between Washington and Leo XIII affects not our 
institutions, as they stand to-day and are accepted by Americans, 
but their life and essence, we require somebody to tell us what 
is that “life and essence.” The late Pope has delivered himself 
in unmistakable language on this very point. On November 1, 
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1885, he denounced the very principles on which our political 
organization rests.*) On June 20, 1888, he denounced the chief 
American “liberties,” liberty of worship, liberty of speech, 
liberty of the press, liberty of teaching, liberty of conscience.*) 
On January 10, 1890, He felt it incumbent upon him to in- 
struct Christians as to their duties as citizens, and told them, 
amongst other things, to fight, to fight vehemently, if in their 
particular country the Catholic Church were not allowed to 
“make laws and exercise every other kind of right.”°) The 
“essence and life” of American institutions, in the view of 
the late Pope, are these: The Church exists as a distinct body; 
so does the State. But the State must in all its activities be- 
come subservient to the interests of the Church, meaning the 
Roman Church. Where ‘did Washington express sentiments 
like these ? 

It was because Americans, who had read these papal ex- 
pectorations, might draw from them certain conclusions un- 
favorable to the Popish Church in America, that the Pope sent 
his legate to this country. We were to be assured that the Pope 
is an ardent American patriot, — the same pope who had written 
the afore-mentioned encyclicals. And Monsignor Satollii had 
assumed the artful task of honeying the Pope’s word and mak- 
ing Americans swallow the Pope’s poison. Well did he accom- 
plish his task! His diction is a masterpiece, as regards con- 
cealment. He did not cancel one syllable of the subversive 
utterances of his master, but he did not touch a single one of 
the terrible issues which had been raised by those flaming, 
liberty-destroying encyclicals. He smiled upon the Americans 
whom he met, and extolled the love of Leo XIII for America. 

Strange, too, ill-boding, portentous, is the geographical 
chain which the bland Italian gentleman forged, a chain en- 


3) See Encyclical Immortale Dei in “The Great Encyclical Letters of 
Pope Leo XIII.” Translations from approved Sources. With Preface by 
Rey. John J. Wynne, S. J. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger 
Brothers, Printers to the Holy Apostolic See. 1903. pp. 107—134. 

4) See Encyclical Libertas Praestantissimum. 1. ¢. pp. 135—162. 

5) See Encyclical Sapientiae Christianae. 1.¢. pp. 180—207. 
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circling the world, to be closed and riveted at Washington. At 
Jerusalem our Lord preached and died, but He did not establish 
Jerusalem as the center of the Church. His thoughts about 
Jerusalem are expressed John 4, 21; Luke 19, 41 ff. It was 
a center when He began His career. At Jerusalem the San- 
hedrin, the ancient hierarchy, had its seat. The Sanhedrin 
murdered Christ. “Christian Rome,” 7. e., the papacy, cannot 
point to any connection with Jerusalem, except one that will 
make it the sequel, the successor, the heir, yea, the perfecter 
of that system over which Annas and Caiaphas were presiding 
in the days of the Lord. And to Washington this system is to 
be extended? Was the geographical triad which the Italian 
gentleman constructed the shadow that preceded the cablegram 
from Rome to our president-elect on the morning of November 
the fourth? Was the speech at the Carroll Institute to pave 
the way for the reception at Washington of the Papal Nuncio, 
who was to take his place among the ambassadors of foreign 
countries to America, and represent his sovereign and his sov- 
ereign’s interests among us? Washington the sequel of Rome! 
The splendors of the White City on Lake Michigan in 1893 
represented to Americans as the expression of the nation’s 
gratitude to the Papist Columbus who is said to have brought 
Roman Christianity to America! The Pope’s anniversary 
linked and blended with that of the American nation! Verily, 
this is brazen impudence. But it has all been said in such 
winning words, in such a devout spirit, with a reverent appeal 
to the divine Providence, that the cunning equivocations with 
which the address bristles are overlooked, the false setting 
which has been given to a mere concomitant circumstance in 
an historical event is not discovered, the deft manipulation by 
which a stubborn fact emerges ultimately as in harmony with 
its exact logical contrary is not recognized. Why, the very 
things which the Italian gentleman thanks Providence for hav- 
ing achieved, Providence, in the judgment of every historian 
of the North American Republic, has most signally averted. 
It is one of the great miracles of history that the American 
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Colonies, at a time when every condition seemed favorable to 
Romish ascendancy, did not come under the influence of Rome, 
as did Mexico, the Central American states, Peru, and all of 
South America. And it is a most significant ruling of Provi- 
dence that, when in the course of human events the young Re- 
public declared its independence and uttered the constitutional 
principles on which it wished to start on its course as a nation, 
explicitly eliminated that principle for which every occupant 
of the papal throne, down to the present incumbent,"°) has stub- 
bornly fought, the union of Church and State. Monsignor 
Satolli merely beams upon you as you betray your inability to 
comprehend him, and says: Child, “analyze closely the origin 
and development” of your free institutions, and you will see 
that they were conceived in Rome and shapen in popery. 

Two years pass, after the benignant gentleman from Italy 
has linked Washington with Rome. On the 6th of January, 
1895, there is issued at Rome another Encyclical Letter, ad- 
dressed directly and exclusively to the ‘“Catholicity in the 
United States.” The aged pope, tottering on the brink of 
the grave, “traverses in spirit and thought the wide expanse 
of ocean.” He says to his beloved sons in America: “We shall 
be, God willing, of some assistance to the Catholic cause among 
you.” Was “the Catholic cause” in danger? Had Catholics 
become disfranchised? Was the country entering upon an 
anti-Catholic campaign? Had laws been made that rendered 
the existence of the Catholic Church precarious? Not in the 
least; we shall hear that the Pope in this epistle acknowledges 
that the flourishing condition of the Catholic Church in our 
country is “due to the equity of the laws which obtain in 
America.” The “assistance,” then, which he wishes to render 
cannot be for defense purposes. He goes on to say: 


6) See Encyclical of Pius X, Vehementer nos esse, on the Separation 
of Church and State in France. Authorized Latin and German text, pub- 
lished by Herdersche Buchhandlung, St. Louis, Mo. p.7 ff. ° 

7) See Encyclical Longinque Oceani in Encyclical Letters of Leo XIII, 
lie. pp. 320—335. 
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We highly esteem and love exceedingly the young and vigorous 
American nation, in which we plainly discern latent forces for the 
advancement alike of civilization and of Christianity. 


Not long ago, when your whole nation, as was fitting, celebrated 
with grateful recollection and every manifestation of joy the com- 
pletion of the fourth century since the discovery of America, We, 
too, commemorated together with you that most auspicious event, 
sharing in your rejoicings with equal good-will. Nor were we on 
that occasion content with offering prayers at a distance for your 
welfare and greatness. It was Our wish to be in some manner 
present with you in your festivities. Hence We cheerfully sent one 
who should represent Our person. Not without good reason did We 
take part in your celebration. For when America was, as yet, but 
a newborn babe, uttering in its cradle its first feeble cries, the 
Church took it to her bosom and motherly embrace. Columbus, as 
We have elsewhere expressly shown,8) sought as the primary fruit 
of his voyages and labors, to open a pathway for the Christian faith 
into new lands and new seas. Keeping this thought constantly in 
view, his first solicitude, whereon he disembarked, was to plant upon. 
the shore the sacred emblem of the cross. Wherefore, like as the 
Ark of Noe, surmounting the overflowing waters, bore the seed of 
Israel together with the remnants of the human race, even thus did 
the barks launched by Columbus upon the ocean carry into regions 
beyond the seas as well the germs of mighty States as the principles 
of the Catholic religion. : 


This is not the place to give a detailed account of what there- 
upon ensued; Very rapidly did the light of the Gospel shine upon 
the savage tribes discovered by the Ligurian. For it is sufficiently 
well known how many of the children of Francis, as well as of Dom- 
inie and of Loyola, were accustomed during the two following cen- 
turies to voyage thither for this purpose; how they cared for the 
colonies brought over from Europe, but primarily and chiefly, how 
they converted the nations from superstition to Christianity, sealing 
their labors in many instances with the testimony of their blood. 
The names newly given to so many of your towns and rivers and 
mountains and lakes teach and clearly witness how deeply your be- 
ginnings were marked with the footprints of the Catholic Church. 


8) In the Encyclical Abrupto Saeculo, of July 16, 1892. This docu- 
ment was issued expressly in commemoration of the Columbus Tercentenary. 
It was from this Encyclical that Satolli took his cue for the address at the 
Carroll Institute. See l.c. pp. 264—270. 
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This agile, old pope, who possesses such a lithe memory, 
is blessed with a convenient forgetfulness. He forgets that the 
religious character of the American colonists in British terri- 
tory during the periods of exploration and colonization differed 
most strikingly from that of the colonists in Spanish and 
French dependencies. He forgets that the flocking of “the 
children of Loyola,” ete., to America was due also to other 
causes besides their missionary zeal. Their overthrow in Por- 
tugal, their expulsion from France, the rise of Gallicanism, 
Febronianism, Josephinism, the fierce fight which European 
nations at that time were making upon the infamous Bull 
Unigenitus of Clement XI—all these events®) persuaded the 
Society of Jesus that their ancient pastures had turned into 
warring camps against them, and they must find new pastures. 
He forgets that the superstitions of which he speaks have not 
been removed, but merely supplanted by a different sort of 
superstitions in all those parts of the New World where Rome 
held undisputed sway. His genial reminiscences, then, are 
valuable only as showing that he regards all of America as a 
papal domain, from the day that it rose out of the ocean to the 
eyes of Columbus.— The Pope proceeds: 

Nor, perchance, did the fact which We now recall take place 
without some design of divine Providence. Precisely at the epoch 
when the American colonies, having, with Catholic aid, achieved _ 
liberty and independence, coalesced into a constitutional Republic, 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy was happily established amongst you; 
and at the very time when the popular suffrage placed the great 
Washington at the helm of the Republic, the first bishop was set 
by apostolic authority over the American Church. The well-known 
friendship and familiar intercourse which subsisted between these 
two men seems to be an evidence that the United States ought to be 
conjoined in concord and amity with the Catholic Church. And not 


without cause; for without morality the State cannot endure — 
a truth which that illustrious citizen of yours, whom We have just 


9) See Dr. Fredrik Nielsen’s “History of the Papacy in the XIXth Cen- 
tury.’ Translated under the direction of Arthur James Mason, D. D. 
2 vols. London, 1906; a third vol. forthcoming. Chapters III and V of 
the first volume are especially valuable. 
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mentioned, with a keenness of insight worthy of his genius and 
statesmanship perceived and proclaimed. But the best and strongest 
support of morality is religion. She, by her very nature, guards and 
defends all the principles on which duties are founded, and, setting 
before us the motives most powerful to influence us, commands us 
to live virtuously, and forbids us to transgress. Now what is the 
Church other than a legitimate society, founded by the will and 
' ordinance of Jesus Christ for the preservation of morality and the 
defense of religion? For this reason have We repeatedly endeav- 
ored, from the summit of the pontifical dignity, to inculeate that 
the Church, whilst directly and immediately aiming at the salvation 
of souls and the beatitude which is to be attained in heaven, is yet, 
even in the order of temporal things, the fountain of blessings so 
numerous and great that they could not have been greater or more 
numerous had the original purpose of her institution been the pur- 
suit of happiness during the life which is spent on earth. 


Here we observe again that dexterous grouping of hetero- 
geneous elements which succeeds in welding Jerusalem, Rome, 
and Washington into a popish chain. The establishment of the 
North American Republic and the establishment of the Roman 
hierarchy in the United States coincide in point of time. Hence, 
they are allied causes working to achieve the same ends. That 
is the argument. George Washington was a personal friend of 
some Catholic priest. Hence, the American Congress and the 
Roman Curia must be allied. That is the argument. The State 
cannot endure without morality. Hence it needs the guardian 
care of “the Church,” 7. e., the papacy. That is the argument. 
If this is not baculus in angulo-logic, what is? If the Church 
of England had created an American bishop at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence, we presume we would, as a na- 
tion, by that coincidence become “conjoined in concord” with 
the Episcopal Church. If George Washington had fellow- 
shipped Henry Muehlenberg in a social way, we presume that 
the country would have been destined, by the irresistible force 
of that event, to become Lutheran. If the Presbyterians were 
to declare themselves ‘‘a legitimate society, founded by the will 
and ordinance of Jesus Christ for the preservation of morality,” 
Congress, we anticipate, seeing that the State is in need of 
morality, would have to recognize that it is useful and necessary 
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for these free American States to be conjoined in concord and 
amity with the Presbyterian Church.— But we are still in 
search of some indication why Catholicity in the United States 
is in need of “assistance.” The next paragraph seems to render 
this task almost hopeless. It reads: 

That your Republic is progressing and developing by giant 
strides is patent to all; and this holds good in religious matters 
also. For even as your cities, in the course of one century, have 
made a marvelous increase in wealth and power, so do we behold 
the Church, from scant and slender beginnings, grown with rapidity 
to be great and exceedingly flourishing. Now if, on the one hand, 
the increased riches and resources of your cities are justly attributed 
to the talents and active industry of the American people, on the 
other hand, the prosperous condition of Catholicity must be ascribed, 
first indeed, to the virtue, the ability, and the prudence of the bishops 
and clergy, but in no slight measure also to the faith and generosity 
of the Catholic laity. Thus, while the different classes exerted their 
best energies, you were enabled to erect unnumbered religious and 
useful institutions, sacred edifices, schools for the instruction of 
youth, colleges for the higher branches, homes for the poor, hospitals 
for the sick, and convents and monasteries. As for what more closely 
touches spiritual interests, which are based upon the exercise of 
Christian virtues, many facts have been brought to our notice, 
whereby we are animated with hope and filled with joy, namely, that 
the numbers of the secular ‘and regular clergy are steadily aug- 
menting, that pious sodalities and confraternities are held in esteem, 
that the Catholic parochial schools, the Sunday schools for impart- 
ing Christian doctrine, and summer schools are in a flourishing con- 
dition; moreover, associations for mutual aid, for the relief of the 
indigent, for the promotion of temperate living, add to all this the 
many evidences of popular piety. 


After reading this paragraph which depicts American 
Catholicism in the present age with astonishing accuracy, one 
is utterly at a loss to understand why this wealthy, influential 
society which is very conspicuous on our avenues and elevated 
building sites, which is without exaggeration the largest land- 
holder in the country, whose activities ramify in the life of 
Americans from border to border,— why this ubiquitous, ple- 
thoric society should be in need of “assistance” from the Pope. 
We make one more effort at discovering the obscure cause. 
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The main factor, no doubt, in bringing things into this happy 
state were the ordinances and decrees of your synods, especially of 
those which in more recent times were convened and confirmed by 
the authority of the Apostolic See. But, moreover (a fact which it 
gives pleasure to acknowledge), thanks are due to the equity of the 
laws which obtain in America, and to the customs of the well-ordered 
Republic. 


We are beginning to be extremely attentive at this point. 
For the Church amongst you, unopposed by the Constitution 
and government of your nation, fettered by no hostile legislation, 
protected against violence by the common laws and the impartiality 
of the tribunals, is free to live and act without hindrance. Yet, 
We are wide awake. 


though all this is true, 7 would be very erroneous to draw the con- 
clusion that in America is to be sought the type of the most deswr- 
able status of the Church, or that it would be universally lawful or 
expedient for State and Church to be, as in America, dissevered and 
dworced.°) The fact that Catholicity with you is in good condition, 
nay, is even enjoying a prosperous growth, is by all means to be at- 
tributed to the fecundity with which God has endowed His Church, 
in virtue of which, unless men or circumstances interfere, she spon- 
taneously expands and propagates herself; but she would bring forth 
more abundant fruits if, in addition to liberty, she enjoyed the favor 
of the laws and the patronage of the public authority. 

Now we shall have to do some juxtaposing. Here are two 
official statements of the sovereign Ruler of the Catholic Church 
as to the status of Catholicism in the United States: 

a) The Pope is pleased with it, because the laws of the 
Republic protect his Church impartially, and do not oppose it. 

b) The Pope is not pleased with it because his Church 
does not enjoy “the favor of the laws and the patronage of the 
public authority.” 

The Pope acknowledges that his Church is receiving com- 
mon favors, and regrets that he has not— uncommon favors. 
What he has is good, as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. There is one thing, one only thing in the way which 
keeps him from getting more: the mistaken notion that the 


10) Italics ours. 
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separation of Church and State is expedient. Hrncr, His 
ASSISTANCE IS NEEDED. This country must be led to see that 
what they consider “lawful and expedient” is an “erroneous 
conclusion.” 

We remarked that the “assistance” of the Pope could not 
be required for defensive purposes. The Pope is not attacked, 
but the Pope means to attack. He means to take the offensive. 
We are not seeing any ghosts of armed Catholics marching 
through the land and shooting down Protestants. We are not 
dreaming of concealed arsenals in the cellars of Catholic citi- 
zens, as agentleman in the Pioneer Press of St. Paul!) (Novem- 
ber 22) imagines. Merely as a matter of history we would note 
that St. Bartholomew’s Day of 1572, and sundry other events, 
afford food for reflection. When we speak of attacks at this 
present day, we do not mean an attack with grape and canister, 
but we mean those measures which Pope Leo XIII has sug- 
gested to American Catholics in his letter of January 6, 1895, 
the letter which we are now studying. He has suggested: 

a) The enlargement of educational facilities for Catholics 
in the United States, the Pope himself taking the lead by found- 
ing “at Washington, your capital city,” a Catholic university 
(1. ¢. pp. 324—326) ; 

b) Submission to the statutes of the third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, the Pope himself “putting, so to speak, a proper 
and becoming crown upon its work” “through the due estab- 
lishment by the Apostolic See of an American Legation” 
(pp. 326—330) ; 

c) The general adoption by American citizens of “the 
Catholic teaching and the Catholic customs” regarding mar- 
riage and divorce (p. 330 f.) ; 

d) “The virtue of temperance, the frequent use of the 
sacraments, and observance of the just laws and institutions of 
the Republic” (p. 331). (NB. In what sense and to what 


11) From the Hancock (Mich.) Gazette we learn that the gentleman is 
Rey. P. A. Sullivan. 
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extent the laws and institutions of the Republic are regarded 
as just has been noted) ; 

e) Shunning associations which “have been openly con- 
demned by the judgment of the Church,” and associating with 
Catholies (p. 331 ff.) ; 

f) A controlling influence on the daily press (p. 333 f.) ; 

g) Increased missionary activity among “those who dis- 
sent from us in matters of Christian faith,” among the Indians 
and negroes. 

By a gradual, silent process the Catholics are to wrest to 
themselves the instruments for controlling public opinion; in 
every possible way they are to commend themselves to the nation 
as a well-compacted, well-organized body; they are to impress 
Americans more and more with their wealth and influence. 
Then the day will come at length, when “the favor of the laws 
and the patronage of public authority” will be theirs. 

To show how the spirit and letter of this papal communi- 
cation was inculeated upon Catholics, we revert once more to 
our Italian gentleman, the forger of the chain “Jerusalem, 
Rome, and Washington.” The scene this time les in the 
Quaker City, and the occasion is the eighteenth anniversary of 
the Catholic Club of Philadelphia, February 14, 1895. In a 
hall profusely draped with the American and the Papal colors 
Monsignor Satolli, in response to a toast by the President of 
the Club, said, after a few introductory remarks: 

The arms of the Catholic Club of Philadelphia appropriately ex- 
press its character and its aim. In them I see the symbol of heavenly 
light and the sign of man’s redemption by the Man-God; and I read 
that motto, which is a great principle of social life, “Per fidem 
libertas.” This is a solemn declaration against the error of those 
who think that the sacrifice is incompatible with generous senti- 
ments, and that a clear, well-defined religious faith is irreconcilable 
with liberty.... 

Every historical epoch has its special conflicts, and from the six- 
teenth century down to our own time the conflict has been between 
liberty and authority. It is the office of religious and social truth 


to establish harmony between these two terms. The excess of social 
authority leads to oppression, and the excess of liberty leads to license 
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and the disorganization of the social fabric. The equilibrium of the 
two constitutes and maintains the life of all society. Proofs are not 
needed to show that it has ever been the highest glory of the Catholic 
Church, I do not say to have invented either social authority or social 
freedom, but to have maintained the equilibrium and established 
the harmony of the one with the other. And this harmony is what 
is symbolized in the arms of the Catholic Club of Philadelphia. 

I need not tell you how dear to the heart of the Holy Father is 
the Church in America. I need not tell you the admiration he has 
for this great American Republic and all her institutions. His 
Encyclical, which we have so lately received, tells plainly enough 
his high regard and tender affection for this country. (Loyalty to 
Church and State, p. 211 ff.) 


The author goes on to say that Catholic clubs have the 
special approval of, and are commended by, the Bope: Their 
mission he characterizes thus: 


In Catholic Clubs a filial affection for the Pope should be 
cherished in a special manner. The Catholic Club ought to feel 
that it has a special mission— to teach respect for the Pope in the 
fullness of his dignity and authority, to sustain him on every occa- 
sion, and to aid his plans with regard to the Church and to society. 
And not only should the Catholic Club universally exhibit the har- 
mony between being a good Catholic and a good citizen, but it should 
show how one can submit with docility to the teachings of the Pope, 
and sustain at the same time with all his strength the liberties of 
his country. (1. ¢ p. 214.) 

We have here a plain echo from Longinque Oceam. But 
the wand of the magician has again passed over the papal bull. 
Listen how innocently everything that the Pope had said sounds 
as it comes from the lips of his legate! For “state”? we read 
“society” and “social authority;” for “enjoying the favor of 
the laws and the patronage of the public authority” we read 
“maintaining the equilibrium between social authority and 
social freedom.” There is a reminder that a conflict is on be- 
tween these two, and that it is an old conflict. (Query: Who in 
America is engaged in this conflict?) The Catholic Church 
is the arbiter in this sad disagreement. The echo winds up 
with an appeal to “sustain the Pope on every occasion.” 

The gentleman from St. Paul whom we mentioned before 
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says that “undue prominence” is being given to a certain 
Lutheran letter to President Roosevelt. (See p. 50 of this 
issue.) He calls the contents of that letter ‘an antiquated 
charge,” and declares that “up to the present there is positively 
no ‘de fide’ doctrine” (that is to say, no doctrine constituting» 
an essential part of Catholic belief) “existing in the church” 
to prove the hostility of the Roman Church to the principle 
of the separation of Church and State. No “de fide doctrine ;” 
this is good. Risum teneatis, amici! What about the “de 
facto” teaching of Rome? No one charged the Catholics with 
having embodied their anti-American tenets in their Sunday 
school leaflets, or in their catechisms for children. The point 
made was this: Gentlemen, so says your Pope, and so you must 
do, whether the statement is de fide or de infidelitate. That is 
just the truth which we are trying to make Catholics see, that 
they must disobey thew pope, in order to be loyal American 
citizens. ‘“Antiquated”? Would to God this were so! No 
Lutheran has any interest in flaunting Unam Sanctam in the 
face of a peaceful nation and sounding an alarm. The man 
who is responsible for our present fears is not dead more than 
five years, and his successor has not unsaid, but solemnly re- 
affirmed, what his predecessor said. 

The gentleman from St. Paul and the editor of The New 
World of Chicago have also cited the state-churches existing in 
some Lutheran countries, to show that the protest from New 
York is not in keeping with the general practice of Lutherans. 
This is beside the mark. The Lutherans who protest are living 
in America, not in Germany, nor Sweden, nor Norway. More- 
over, these protesting Lutherans have never endorsed a state- 
church. Fact is, many of them have come to America because 
they could not conscientiously live in a state-church. Besides, 
we do not grant that state-churches are identical with the Roman 
hierarchy. And lastly, the argument of the New York letter, 
and also of a similar one from Philadelphia, does not seek to 
exalt a Lutheran church tenet, and to denounce a Roman tenet, 
because it differs from the Lutheran. True, the Augsburg Con- 
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fession in the 28th Article plainly teaches the separation of 
Church and State, as the gentleman from St. Paul has correctly 
observed. But he seems not to have observed that the Lutheran 
letter from New York does not cite the Augsburg Confession, 
that the authors never thought of citing the confessional writ- 
ings of their church in this issue. The Augsburg Confession 
merely happens to coincide, in this instance, with a political 
principle, and it is from that well-known American principle, 
as citizens, not as Lutherans, that the authors have addressed 
the President. The Presbyterians and the Baptists have no 
connection with the Augsburg Confession, and it is not known 
that their churches anywhere in the world are allied with the 
state, yet the Presbyterians and the Baptists have said the same 
things as the Lutherans. . 

It is plain to any calm observer of the trend of affairs in 
our country that Roms wants THE Unitep Starrs or AMERICA 
FOR HERSELF. Not in a subdued whisper, not sotta voce, but 
loud and ever louder comes the urgent call: “America and 
Catholicism,” “Rome and Washington.” At Chicago, during 
the recent Catholic Missionary Congress, Bishop P. J. Donahue 
of Wheeling, W. Va., spoke in the evening session of Wednes- 
day, November 19th. The Chicago Inter-Ocean sums up its 
remarks in the significant headline in bold print: 


“Szers Carnoric Repusiic.” 


It reports that the bishop “pictured an era of the future when 
Catholicism will be supreme throughout the United States.” 
And it quotes him as saying: 

Half a century hence, or at the most a century hence, I see 
a Catholic country. In the winter months, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the North to the South, I hear one Angelus bell 
after another calling the millions to prayer. Over the land are dotted 
the Catholic churches. I see Christ ruling and Christ loving through 
this broad nation. J see the extinction of all fads and various 
philosophies. 

Of these words it might be said what someone has said 


of similar utterances of Catholics fifteen years ago: they are 
2 
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worthless as prophecies, but they are valuable as confessions. 
Our country has reason to be awake, to observe, and to ponder. 
In noting the letter of protest which Lutheran clergymen in 
New York addressed to President Roosevelt, the St. Lowis 
Mirror of December 3d said: 


VotTInG AND CATHOLICISM. 


Church organizations of the Lutherans and the Presbyterians 
have remonstrated with the President for denouncing as a calumny 
the assertion that Protestants will not vote for a Roman Catholic 
for President. The President wrote magnanimously, but we believe 
he is mistaken. We believe that if the issue were presented of 
a Catholic candidate for President, the vast majority of Protestants 
would vote against such a candidate because of his religious faith, 
believing that in a crisis of a moral sort he would be dominated by 
Roman Catholic as superior to American considerations. We don’t 
defend this attitude. We simply state it as a fact. We have no 
hesitation, either, in stating that a great deal of the surprise in 
Mr. Taft’s vote for President was due to Catholic support because 
of Mr. Taft’s friendliness to the Catholic Church in the Philippines. 
The Catholic vote gave such a city as Brooklyn to Taft. This fact 
may make trouble in future, but as a fact we must accept it. 


Cardinal Gibbons also foresees trouble; and in his judg- 


ment the trouble is imminent. He says, as quoted in The 
Lutheran of December 10th: 


There is a great evil in the land which forebodes revolution or 
a partial upheaval of society. 


This language, coming as it does on the heels of the New 
York letter to President Roosevelt, is significant. Surely, the 
Baltimore ecclesiastic would not call his chureh organization 
“a great evil” nor anything that Catholies have done. Nor is 
the letter of the President to Mr. Martin the great evil. For 
Catholics love that letter, and the Cardinal has, no doubt, in- 
creased his importance in his own church, because he has been 
able to say: “I knew the letter was coming.” The “great evil” 
must have arisen later than the President’s letter. Something 
has happened since then that ‘‘forebodes revolution or a partial 
social upheaval.” 


‘ 
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Yes, there may be trouble; but there is a way to forestall 
trouble: the ceaseless agitation of the issue which the popes 
have forced upon us. Not all Catholics actually know what 
their popes have said. Not all Protestants know it. The aver- 
age American citizen does not know it. They must be told. 
And they must-be told also that the opposition to a Roman 
Catholic President of the United States is made “on purely 
patriotic grounds,” not from bigoted zeal. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 
Mart. 22, 21. 


President Roosevelt, in a letter of November 8, 1908, says 
it is “narrow bigotry” to vote against a Roman Catholic for 
President; to say that a considerable number of men would 
do so, is to “foully slander” them; that it is against the “first 
principles of his government;” “if you once enter on such a 
career, there is absolutely no limit at which you can legiti- 
mately stop.” 

We wish to deny these four statements of the President 
of the United States. 

1. The limit is where a man’s religion makes his politics 
subject to a foreign ruler. This is the case in the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

2. If this be true, it is against the first principles of our 
government to vote for a Roman Catholic for President. 

3. Therefore it is not narrow bigotry but enlightened pa- 
triotism to vote against a Roman Catholic for President. 

4. As a matter of fact, a considerable number of American. 
citizens are influenced by these considerations, and so the state- 
ment is the sober truth and not a foul slander. 

Christ says, “My kingdom is not of this world,” John 
18,36. The Pope says in effect, “My kingdom is of this world.” 
Christ said to Peter, “Put up thy sword!” The Pope often 
drew the sword. Christ said, “Render unto Caesar the things 
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which are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s,” 
Matt. 22, 21. The Pope renders neither to Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s, nor to God the things that are God’s. 

Lord Derby said Catholicism is “religiously corrupt and 
politically dangerous.” (Acton, Hist. of Freedom, p. 189.) As 
Lutheran Christians we deal with the “Yeligiously corrupt” 
Catholicism; as American citizens we deal with the “politically 
dangerous” Catholicism. 

The Canon Law has been summarized by the Roman Cath- 
olie Professor von Schulte of Bonn; here are a few statements: 
“The Pope has the right to give countries and nations which 
are non-Catholic to Catholic regents, who can reduce them to 
slavery. —-The Pope has the right to annul state laws, tradi- 
tions, constitutions; and to absolve from obedience thereto, as 
soon as they seem detrimental to the rights of the Church, or 
those of the clergy.” (Die Geschichte der Quellen und Interatur 
des canonischen Rechts von Gratian bis auf Papst Gregor IX. 
Stuttgart, 1875—80. 3 vols. Quoted in “Words of Help,” 
Am. Tract Society, p. 258.) 

The Jesuit Schrader in his De Unitate Romana says: “All 
papal measures, as regards their truth, belong to the order of 
faith, or morals, or law. All decrees, whatever their subject, 
always contain a true doctrine, whether speculative, moral, or 
juridical. But the Pope is infallible in the order of truth and 
doctrine, and therefore in all his decrees.” (Quirinus, p. 124.) 

It is a maxim of the Decretals that no oath against the 
interests of the Church is binding. But what is for the benefit 
of the Church the infallible Pope determines. (Quirinus, p. 51.) 

“Tt belongeth to the Bishop of Rome to allow or disallow 
the Emperor after he is elected; and he may translate the 
empire from one region to another.” (E. G. Man, p. 20.) 

The Church has the right to use fines, fasts, prison, and 
blows against those that refuse obedience. (Cilia Cattolica 
VII, 603; VIII, 42. 279—282. Hoensbroech, Syllabus, p. 97.) 

Pope Paul IV (1555—1559) says: “All princes leaving 
the Catholic church at once lose their right as rulers and are 
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to be strangled or burned to death as heretics.” (Hoensbroech, 
Rom u. d. Zentrum, p. 12.) 

Francis Suarez, the greatest Jesuit theologian, says: “The 
papal power over kings includes the power to depose them. 
This is as certain as that the Church cannot err in matters of 
faith and morals.” (Hoensbroech, Syllabus, p. 68.) 

St. Thomas Aquinas would have made the papacy control 
all Christian governments. (Acton, Hist. of Freedom, p. 37.) 
Pope Leo XIII held up Thomas as an example for all Catholic 
scholars to study and follow. 

Gregory VII began the disparagement of civil authorities 
by saying that they are the work of the devil. (Acton, Hist. of 
Freedom, p. 36.) 

Gregory VII, who deposed princes and absolved their sub- 
jects from their oath of fealty, was actually of the opinion that 
princes had come into existence at the instigation of the devil, 
in order that from motives of blind greed and insufferable pre- 
sumption they might aim at holding sway over those who were 
men like themselves. (Hpp. VII, 21. Hase 2, 503.) 

Pope Gregory VII, 1073: “We wish to show the world 
that we can take away from anyone and give to anyone king- 
doms, duchies, counties, in short, the possessions of all men, 
for—we can bind and loose. Why should not he judge the 
world to whom is given the power to lock and unlock heaven ?”’ 

The same: “Without the Pope’s ratification no civil and 
no canonical law is valid. The Pope alone has the right to use 
the imperial insignia; to him alone the secular princes owe 
it to kiss his feet; to him alone belongs the right to dethrone 
emperors and kings and to release their subjects from the oath 
of allegiance.” 

Pope Boniface VIII in November, 1302, in his notorious 
Decretal, the so-called Bull, Unam Sanctam, says: It is fitting 
that the temporal authority should be subject to the spiritual 
power, that is, that the Pope rule the king. ‘‘We define that 
every human creature is subject to the Roman Pontiff, and 
we pronounce this to be altogether necessary for salvation.” 
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Bishop Fessler admits this is binding because the word “define” 
is used in it. (Littledale, p. 18; Hoensbroech, Syllabus.) 

The Catholic Guggenberger’s General History of the Chris- 
tian Era, p. 481, says the doctrine of the Unam Sanctam had 
been maintained before Boniface VIII by Gregory VII, Alex- 
ander III, and Innocent III. The new Catholic Encyclopedia 
says Boniface VIII attempted to exercise his supreme authority 
in temporal affairs. 

Pope Sixtus V, in 1590, placed the chief work of the 
Jesuit Cardinal Bellarmine on the Index of Prohibited Books 
because he denied that the Pope is the dvrect lord of the whole 
world. “Every acre or vineyard, or whatever is owned by 
anyone, is his property only through the Church.” — “The 
Pope has the highest power to dispose of the worldly goods of 
all Christians.” (Hoensbroech, Syllabus, pp. 51. 69. 71. 76.) 

Pope Gregory IX said: “The Pope owns and rules every 
person and everything in the universe.” 

Pope Pius VII wrote: ‘The Church has decreed as pun- 
ishment of a heretic confiscation of his property.” — “Heretic 
monarchs are to be deprived of their principalities, and their 
subjects must be ordered to break their oath of allegiance.” 
(B. Willard-Archer, Characteristics of the Roman Church.) 

These were not idle claims. Gregory VII was the first 
pope to dethrone an emperor and to release the subjects 
from their oath of allegiance. He excommunicated Emperor 
Henry IV of Germany, and this hapless ruler had to travel 
over the Alps in winter to Canossa and in January stand bare- 
footed and bareheaded, fasting three days from morning till 
evening, begging for merey from the Pope, who enjoyed the 
sight from the palace windows and at last raised the ban. Later 
on Henry was banned once more and his people released from 
their oath of allegiance. 

Since Pope Gregory VII (1073—1085) the popes have 
claimed authority over the whole world, also in all political 
matters. 
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Until the end of the sixteenth century the Pope claimed 
to be the “direct” lord of the whole world, of states, govern- 
ments, princes, and nations. In a work dedicated to Pope 
John XXII and later to Pope Gregory XIII, Augustinus 
Triumphus says: “The Emperor is the servant of the Pope. 
Therefore he can be nominated and deposed by the Pope. The 
laws of the Emperors are not valid unless approved by the 
Pope.” Aegidius Romanus teaches. the same doctrine. (Hoens- 
broech, Rom u. d. Zentrum, p. 10.) 

Pope John XXII repeatedly excommunicated Emperor 
Louis of Bavaria and declared him dethroned and his goods for- 
feited; his loyal lands were punished with the Interdict. 

At the time of the Reformation Cardinal Bellarmine 
counted eighteen popes who had dethroned secular rulers, and 
seventeen emperors or kings whose crowns the popes would have 
robbed. As late as the nineteenth century Pius VII hurled the 
curse of his ban at Napoleon I. 

Pope Gregory XIII offered a high Hee in heaven to any 
who would murder the Prince of Orange; and the poor wretch, 
Balthazar Gerard, who did the infamous deed, actually told 
his judges “that he would soon be a saint in heaven, and would 
have the first place there next to God,” whilst his family re- 
ceived a patent of nobility and the estates of the Prince in the 
Franche Comté— rewards promised for the crime by Cardinal 
Granvella. 

Pope Nicholas V in 1452 wrote to King Alfonso of Por- 
tugal: “We give to you, in the fullness of our apostolic power, 
free and limitless permission to attack and subdue Saracens, 
infidels, and enemies of Christ, to seize their principalities, 
territories, and possessions, and to reduce them to perpetual 
slavery.” 

These powers were confirmed by Calixtus III (1455—58) 
and Sixtus IV (1471—84). (B. W-A.,, p. 262.) 

Pope Alexander VI, in 1493, in his infallible Bull Inter 
Cetera, as the Vicar of Christ, gave to Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain all of America, all islands and continents, discovered 
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and undiscovered, situated one hundred miles west and one 
hundred miles south of a certain line drawn from the North 
Pole to the South Pole, “to overthrow and subject all the in- 
habitants of those lands.” The Spaniards killed and worked 
to death so many natives that Columbus fourteen years after 
his discovery computed that six-sevenths of the population had 
perished. (Hoensbroech, Rom u. d. Zentrum, p. 11. Quirinus, 
p- 506. B. W-A., p. 262.) 

Pope Adrian IV gave Ireland to tte Henry II of Eng- 
land. (Quirinus, p. 539.) 

Pope Innocent ITI, in 1209, annulled Magna Charta, or- 
dered Langton to.excommunicate the recalcitrant barons, and 
on his refusal suspended Langton permanently from his office, 
excommunicated the barons himself, and laid the city of London 
under an Interdict. (Lingard’s History of England; Fore- 
fathers, p. 240.) By such means King John of England lost 
his land, and therefore is known to history as John Lackland. 

Up till 1533 the Pope treated England as his property. 
He called on King Henry VIII to appear and answer for his 
contumacy. On the King’s refusal the Pope excommunicated 
him, declaring he had forfeited his throne and the allegiance of 
his subjects, and calling upon those subjects to rebel against him. 

Pope Paul III arranged for the murder of King Henry 
and for the invasion of England, promising indulgences and 
other favors to any who would kill the English heretic. The 
Pope wrote to Henry: “It is in our power to dispose of thy 
sword and scepter to whom we please.” (Robertson, pp. 134. 
185; E. G. Man, p. 22.) 

When Elizabeth became Queen of England, the fiery Pope 
Pius V in his Bull, Regnans in excelsis, on February 25, 1570, 
declared it was great boldness on her part to assume the crown 

without his consent, and we “do deprive the same Elizabeth of 
her pretended title to the kingdom ... and we do command 
all and every .. . that they do presume not to obey her, and 
those who shall de the contrary, we do involve in the same sen- 
tence of anathema.” John Felton was hanged as a traitor for 
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placing this bull on the gate of the palace of the Bishop of 
London. Pope Leo XIII selected this traitor as a martyr to 
beatify him in the jubilee year of Queen Victoria. According 
to Bishop Mandell Creighton, the result of this bull was that 
“the position of the English Romanist during the reign of 
Elizabeth was a perpetual choice between loyalty to the Queen 
and obedience to the Pope.... The recognition of the papal 
supremacy in things spiritual involved a political duty to deny 
the legitimacy of their Queen, and to disobey the law of their 
country.” 

The Reman Catholic Lord Acton, in a letter to the London 
Times on November 9, 1874, says that “‘a Pope who is famous 
in history as the author of the first crusade, decided that it is 
no murder to kill excommunicated persons,” and that “this 
rule was incorporated in the Canon Law.” “It has been for 
seven hundred years, and continues to be, a part of the eccle- 
siastical law.” “The greatest legislator of the Mediaeval Church 
laid-down this proposition — that allegiance must not be kept 
with ‘heretical princes. ... Pius V, the only Pope who has 
been proclaimed a saint for many centuries, having deprived 
Elizabeth, commissioned an assassin to take her life.” (Words 
of Help, pp. 254—7. See also Hoensbroech, Papsttum, vol. I, 
p- 64.) 

The Pope instigated the Ridolfi conspiracy for a Spanish 
invasion, having as his chief helper the Duke of Norfolk, who 
received a dispensation to pretend he was a Protestant, the 
better to further the infamous design. (Robertson, p. 135.) 

As late as 1855 Bishop Raes of Strassburg harked back to 
this bull and called on Queen Victoria to take off her crown 
and give it to the rightful owner, the Pope in Rome. (Hoens- 
broech, Rom u. d. Zentrum, pp. 12. 13.) 

Pope Pius V offered, as Froude tells us, “remission of sin 
to them and their heirs, with annuities, honors, and promo- 
tions, to any cook, brewer, baker, vintner, physician, grocer, 
surgeon, or others,” who would make away with Queen Elizabeth. 

In 1584 Pope Gregory XIII promised riches here and 
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heaven hereafter to any one who would make away with the 
heretical Queen. (Robertson, p. 135.) 

The Catholic Lord Acton wrote to Miss Mary Gladstone: 
“T will show you what Ultramontanism makes of good men by 
an example very near home. St. Charles Borromeo, when he 
was the Pope’s nephew and Minister, wrote a letter requiring 
‘Protestants to be murdered, and complaining that no heretical 
heads were forwarded to Rome, in spite of the reward that was 
offered for them. His editor, with perfect consistency, pub- 
lishes the letter with a note of approval. Cardinal Manning 


not only holds up to the general veneration of mankind the - 


authority that canonized the murderer, but makes him in a 
special manner his own patron, joins the congregation of Ob- 
lates of St. Charles, and devotes himself to the study of his 
acts and the propagation of his renown.” 

In Lord Acton’s eyes no defense was possible of the pur- 
port of the papal bull excommunicating Queen Elizabeth, or of 


the warm papal approval of the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 


mew’s Eve. 

The writer of Lord Acton’s obituary in The Times states 
that he had proved to a demonstration that Pius V specially 
employed an agent to assassinate Queen Elizabeth. (Sidney, 
pp. 261. 262.) 

Cardinal Manning, in his Unity of the Church, p. 361, 
writes: “If any man will look down along the line of early 
English history, he will see a standing contest between the 
rulers of this land and the bishops of Rome. The Crown and 
the Church of England, with a steady opposition, resisted the 
entrance and encroachment of the secularized power of the 
Pope in England.” (E. G. Man, p. 289.) 

The temper of Innocent III and Boniface VIII is still 
the leading influence in the policy of the church, and the oppor- 
tunity alone is wanting for it to revive in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the all-pervading tyranny which it exercised in the thir- 
teenth. Even the separation of Church and State is condemned 
as heresy, and as the State is denied the privilege of defining 
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the limits of its own authority, and as the right of the Church 
to use force is asserted, it would be difficult to set bounds to 
the empire which is its rightful heritage, and of which it is 
deprived by the irreligious tendencies of the age. (Lea, Celib., 
p. 639.) 

The Jesuit commentator Cathrein calls attention to the 
similarity between the Unam Sanctam of Pope Boniface VIII 
and the Immortale Det of November 1, 1885, of Pope Leo XIII. 
(Hoensbroech, Rom wu. d. Zentrum, p. 36.) 

The power claimed in an earlier day is claimed to-day; 
formerly they called it the “direct” power, now they call it the 
“indirect” power. It is another name; but what’s in a name? 
The thing is the same. 

Pope Pius IX in the Syllabus of December 8, 1864, says 
in the 24th Sentence, put positively: “The Church has the 
power to use external force and a temporal direct or indirect 
power.” In Sentence 55 separation of Church and State is 
condemned. Sentence 77 condemns: “In our times it is no 
longer good to regard the Catholic religion as the only State 
religion and to exclude all other religions.”” Sentence 78 con- 
demns: “It was well done legally to guarantee immigrants in 
certain Catholic countries the free exercise of their religion.” 
(Hoensbroech, Syllabus, pp. 15—26.) 

This Syllabus is absolutely binding on the conscience of 
every Catholic and must be obeyed under all circumstances. 
This doctrine of the Syllabus became a dogma of the Vatican 
Council of 1870, July 18, when the Pope was declared in- 
fallible in faith and morals. “Morals” includes the whole field 
of human actions, of individuals or nations, according to An- 
tonelli, Papal Secetary of State. (Hoensbroech, Rom wu. d. 
Zentrum, pp. 16. 17. 21.) 

Pope Pius [X told a group of bishops he wished of course 
that Catholicism should have the benefit of toleration in Eng- 
land and Russia, but the principle must be repudiated by a 
Church holding the doctrine of exclusive salvation. It seems 
he would have been satisfied with a decree confirming the 
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twenty-third article of the Syllabus, and declaring that no Pope 
has ever exceeded the just bounds of his authority in faith, in 
politics, or in morals. (Acton, Hist. of Freedom, p. 520.) 

The bishops at the Vatican Council, “in requiring sub- 
mission to papal decrees on matters not articles of faith, ... 
were investing with new authority the existing bulls, and giving 
unqualified sanction to the Inquisition and the Index, to the 
murder of heretics and the deposing of kings.” (Acton, Hist. of 
Freedom, p. 544.) The minority affirmed the Infallibility 
would drive devout men out of the Catholic Church and make 


Catholicism indefensible in controversy, that it would give gov- 


ernments apparent reason to doubt the fidelity of Catholics, and 
would give new authority: to the theory of persecution and of 
the deposing power, that it was unknown in many parts of the 
Church, and was denied by the Fathers. (Ibid., p. 546.) They 
declared it an absurd contradiction, founded on ignoble deceit. 
(Ibid., p. 546.) When Bishop Strossmayer had spoken against 
the Infallibility, Ginaulhiac said to him, “You terrify me with 
your pitiless logic.” (Ibid., p. 536.) 

In an address to the Literary Society of Rome, Pope 
Pius 1X on July 20, 1870, claimed the right in view of his 
authority as Pope to depose kings and to absolve nations from 
their oath of allegiance to their rulers. 

Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical of June 29, 1881, teaches 
the same doctrine; so does Pope Pius X in his Encyclical of 
October 4, 1903, and in his Allocution of November 9, 1903. 
(Hoensbroech, Syllabus, pp. 105—108.) 

Pope Pius X agrees with Boniface VIII, Pius IX, and 
Leo XIII. In his inaugural Encyclical of October 4, 1903, 
he refers to himself the words of Jer. 1, 10: “I have this day 
set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms, to root out, 
and to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, to build, 
and to plant.” Boniface VIII in his Unam Sanctam referred 
this passage to himself, and the Catholic Bishop von Hefele in 
his History of the Councils (VI, p. 299) comments: ‘Whoever 
has the right to order, pull up, plant is the real ruler.” In his 
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Allocution of November 9, 1903, Pius X says, “It is our duty 
to direct every individual, also the rulers, also in public, in 
social and in political matters. The Roman Pope cannot sepa- 
rate politics from his teaching office.” (Hoensbroech, Rom u. d. 
Zentrum, p. 40.) In his Motu Proprio of 1903, Pope Pius X 
claims jurisdiction over the politics of Catholics. (Lbid., 
pp. 41—74.) 

Pope Pius IX, the dethroned Pope-King, robbed all Italian 
Catholics of the right to vote and to be voted for in his Decree 
Non Hxpedit. Leo XIII and Pius X confirmed it. 

The theologian Molitor of Speyer defends the Pope’s right 
to depose princes. “Gregory VII deposed King Boleslaus of 
Poland. His successors, Victor III, Urban I1, Paschalis II, 
Gelasius IT, Calixtus I], confirmed his deposition of Henry IV. 
Alexander III deposed Frederick Barbarossa; Innocent III, 
King John of England and Otto IV of Germany; Innocent IV, 
Emperor Frederick II; Clement VI, Louis the Bavarian; 
Paul II, King George of Bohemia; Pius V, Queen Elizabeth 
of England — confirmed by Gregory XIII; Sixtus V and Greg- 
ory XIV, King Henry of Navarre.” (Hoensbroech, Syllabus, 
p. 109.) 

The advocate of Bishop Rudiger of Linz, acting on in- 
structions from Rome, declared in court that “A Catholic is 
bound by his very nature to be continually at variance with the 
laws of the State.” (Hase IT, p. 501.) 

According to Doellinger, the rule of the Pope “imposes 
upon those who accept it the solemn obligation to violate civil 
law, to set themselves in opposition to the ordinances of Gov- 
ernment whenever the Pope shall pronounce his infallible judg- 
ment against any one of those ordinances upon moral or reli- 
gious grounds.” Cardinal Manning has distinctly stated that 
the Pope’s power, growing out of his infallibility, must be 
absolute “inasmuch as it can be circumscribed by no human or 
ecclesiastical law.” (H. OC. Pedder, Shadow of Rome, p. 63.) 

The third Schema of the Vatican Council, “On the Church 
and the Pope,” may be thus summed up: “The Christian world 
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consists simply of masters and slaves; the masters are the 
Italians, the Pope, and his Court, and the slaves are all bishops 
(including the Italians themselves), all priests, and all the 
laity.... Church and State are immutably connected, but in 
the sense that the Church’s laws always hold good before and ~ 
against the civil law; and therefore every Papal ordinance that 
is opposed to the Constitution and law of the land binds the 
faithful, under mortal sin, to disobedience to the Constitution 
and law of their country.” (Quirinus, pp. 203. 204.) 

The Cardinal Archbishop Rauscher of Vienna led a large 
number of bishops in an address to the Pope on April 20, 1870, 
opposing this dogma just because it contained the doctrine of 
Pope Boniface VIII in his Bull Unam Sanctam in which the 
Pope claims the God-given authority over all things in the world. 

Pope Leo XIII (1878—1903) agrees with Pius IX and 
says in his Encyclical of January 10, 1890, the Pope is to be 
obeyed as God, and it is a moral duty to obey the Pope in 
political matters. (Hoensbroech, Rom u. d. Zentrum, pp. 21. 
28. 29.) = 

The American bishops at the Vatican Council in 1870 ask 
how they are to live under the free Constitution of their Re- 
public, and maintain their position of equality with their 
(Protestant) fellow-citizens, after committing themselves to the 
principles attested by Papal Infallibility, such as religious per- 
secution and the coercive power of the Church, the claim of 
Catholicism to exclusive mastery in the State; the Pope’s rights 
to dispense from oaths, the subjection of the civil power to his 
supreme dominion, ete. (Quirinus, p. 108.) 

Cardinal Gibbons says: The Roman Catholic “Church is 
not susceptible of being reformed in her doctrine . . . it is per- 
fect . . . incapable of reform.” (Fazth of Our Fathers, p. 91; 
quoted in Stearns’s Faith of Our Forefathers, p. 51.) 

What we have been, we shall be; what we have done, we 
shall do. Therefore we say with Stahl of Berlin: “The aitti- 
tude of Protestantism towards Rome is that of the Borghese 
gladiator.” (Doellinger, in Acton’s Hist. of Freedom, p. 352.) 
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Mr. Ruskin’s father said: “I take my stand on this, against 
all agitators in existence, that the Roman religion is totally 
incompatible with the British Constitution.” (Robertson, 
p. VIIZ.) 

The great English statesman William Pitt declared: “My 
unaltered opinion is, that so long as human nature and the 
Popish religion continue to be what I know they are, a con- 
scientious Roman ecclesiastic never will become an attached 
subject to a Protestant State, and that the Popish clergy have 
a commanding influence on every member of that community.” 
(Life of W. Pitt, by Lord Ashbourne, p. 296.) 

In the Vatican Decrees Gladstone says that no man can 
become “‘a convert to Rome without renouncing his moral and 
mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the 
merey of another;” and of such a man he says, he “intends, 
in case of any conflict between the Queen and the Pope, to fol- 
low the Pope, and let the Queen shift for herself.” (pp. 6. 28. 
Murray, 1874.) 

The Roman Catholic Prince Hohenlohe pointed out that 
the doctrine of infallibility of the Pope involved all those 
claims which cause collisions between Church-and State, and 
threaten the liberty and security of governments. The Syllabus 
is in part directed against maxims of State. (Acton, Hist. of 
Freedom, p. 503. The ultramontanes drove Hohenlohe from 
office. (p. 505.) 

On April 9, 1869, the Catholic Prince Hohenlohe, then 
prime minister of Bavaria and later Chancellor of the German 
Empire, sent a note to all governments, in which he says: “The 
sentences of the Syllabus are directed against the principles 
which are the basis of the public life as developed among civil- 
ized peoples.” On June 30, 1871, Prince Bismarck said: “The 
Syllabus contains teachings, the carrying out of which on the 
part of the Catholic Church must necessarily lead to the shak- 
ing up of all worldly political power.” (Hoensbroech, Syllabus, 
p- 122.) 
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Emperor William I of Germany, on February 18, 1874, 
said: “The rule of the Papacy has been compatible with the 
peace and prosperity of the people of no country of the world.” 
(Hoensbroech, Rom u. d. Zentrum, p. 5.) 


The Italian statesman Signor Crispi wrote in 1892: “To 


be a sincere Catholic, and a friend of Italy, is to the Italians 
a contradiction.” 

Graf Paul von Hoensbroech writes: “Jesuitism suppresses 
and even tends to annihilate all proper national feeling and true 
patriotism.” It was partly for this reason that the Count 
quitted the Jesuit Order and the Catholic Church. 

The King of Siam was one day driving with King Hum- 
bert in Rome, when a college of priests and their students 
passed, none of whom took off their hats, and the visitor asked 
for an explanation. When General Appelius explained the 
enmity of the Church to the State, the Siamese broke out: “But 
have you not here in Rome gibbets on which to hang them all ? 
If they were in my country, I would soon clear them out. And 
it is said the Pope wants to recommend to my care his mis- 
sionaries!’”’ (Robertson, p. 146.) 

Pope Leo XIII: “Why is it that Roman Catholic priests 
are hated by the Chinese?” “It is because of their assumption 
of political power,” answered Sir Rutherford Alcock, on his 
way to China as a representative of England. (Robertson, 
pa i387.) 

Not long ago Mr. F. A. Mackenzie, correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail, in writing about Protestant and Catholic 
successes in China, said that “the Catholic missionary largely 
employs political methods. He is an official, and uses all his 
influence as such, in the courts, in favor of his converts, and, 
if necessary, he encroaches upon magisterial functions. The 
interference by Catholic priests in Chinese courts has been re- 
sponsible for infinite quarrels, misunderstandings, and extor- 
tions.” Playing politics and meddling with public affairs are 
regular practices on the part of Roman priests and bishops. 
(Converted Catholic, June, 1908.) 
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The Roman Catholic Robert Dell, editor of an English 
magazine, says in the Paris Grande Revue, quoted in The Lrter- 
ary Digest, May 2, 1908: “The development of Catholicism in 
England is and ever has been chiefly hindered by the fact that, 
while Englishmen do not find any difficulty in accepting the 
Catholic dogmas, they dread the Vatican’s interference in their 
national politics, or in any sphere that lies outside the domain 
of religion pure and simple. The people of England would 
probably have been quite ready to embrace the Catholic ideal 
and to submit to the authority of the Pope if they had been 
convinced that this authority would confine itself to purely 
spiritual matters, and would not be exerted excepting in a purely 
religious sphere.” — ‘The policy pursued by Pius X in the 
affairs of France appears to England to be a resurrection of the 
claims of Boniface VIII, which constituted a perpetual menace 
to the autonomy of the civil power. It is thought in England 
that the Pope some day or other might excite English, Irish, and 
Canadian Catholics to a revolt against the British Government, 
just as Pius X has roused French Catholics to revolt against 
the Republic. What is going on in France recalls to us certain 
incidents in our own history which we had almost forgotten. 
Without doubt the French Republic has maintained a more dig- 
nified and tolerant attitude than did the English Queen. It 
nevertheless remains that the policy of Pius X is, on all essential 
points, identical with that of Pius V, which lost England to 
the papacy.” 

Why did Archbishop Ireland in St. Louis, on October 18, 
hope for a Catholic President of the United States? Why did 
Mr. M. A. Fanning of Cleveland at the Catholic Congress at 
Chicago on November 18 hope for a Catholic majority in the 
United States? Other churches never talk that way; why not ? 
As citizens we have nothing against any man’s religion; as 
citizens we are opposed to the part politics plays in the Roman 
Catholic religion. 


Milwaukee, Wis. W. DatimMann. 
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THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 
THE SECOND ARTICLE. 
(Continued.) 

JEsus CHRIST IS TRUE Gop, 3. BECAUSE THE SCRIPTURES 
ASCRIBE DIVINE WORKS, DIVINE HONOR, AND DIVINE 
@Lory To Him. 

John 1, 3: All things were made by Him; and without 
Him was not anything made that was made. 

By appropriation the divine work of Creation is ascribed 
to the Father. Since, however, it is an opus ad extra it was 
performed by the triune God. MHebr. 1, 1. 2; John 1, 10; 
Col. 1, 16; Ps. 33, 6; Gen. 1, 2.—The present passage at- 
tributes this work to Christ. The words are too plain to require 
elucidation. “All things were made by Him,” hence Christ 
was prior to all things. Coeternal with the Father, He, in con- 
junction with the Father and the Spirit of God, Ps. 33, 6, in 
the beginning made heaven and earth. Gen. 1, 1.— When the 
text adds: “And without Him was not anything made that was 
made,” it brings out the thought most markedly by means of 
an antithesis: Christ is the Creator of the world; Christ is 
true God. 

Assailants of the divinity of Christ, Gnostics and other 
heretics, ancient and modern, point to the preposition “by,” 
ded, contending that ded, by, through, indicates the instrument. 
Their argument is this: All things were made by Christ. 
Christ, therefore, was but a mere instrument in the hands of 
the Father; hence Christ is inferior to the Father. Non 
sequitur. decd does not only indicate the causa secunda, but 
also the causa principalis, e. g., 1 Cor. 1, 9: “God is faithful, 
by, ded, whom ye were called.” See Gal. 1, 1; Hebr. 2, 10. — 
The argument based upon the preposition “by” does not hold 
water. Moreover, the creation of the world is ascribed to 
Christ directly in Hebr. 1, 10: “And Thou, Lord, in the be- 
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ginning hast laid the foundation of the earth; and the heavens 
are the works of Thine hands.” — 


Hebr. 1, 8: He upholds all things by the word of His 
power. — 

Christ is not only the Creator of the world, He is also its 
Preserver. 

Lutuer: “This is the third time he (the writer of the 
epistle) declares Christ to be God. First he says that the 
worlds have been made by Him; next, that He is the bright- 
ness of God’s glory and the express image of His person; now 
he says that Christ upholds all things. Since Christ upholds 
all things, He Himself is not upheld; He is above all things, 
and hence must be God. This upholding, however, signifies 
that He nourishes and preserves all things, so that all things 
have not only been made by Him, but also that all things are 
preserved and maintained by Him, as St. Paul says, Col. 1, 17: 
“He is before all things, and by Him all things consist.” 
CW XI 46h) 


Matt. 9, 6: The Son of man hath power on earth to for- 
give sins. 

When Jesus said to the paralytic: “Son, be of good cheer ; 
thy sins be forgiven thee,” critical auditors, “certain of the 
scribes,” took offense at these words. Publicly they did not 
give vent to their feelings, but they “said within themselves,” 
or, as Mark puts it, “they reasoned in their hearts” (Mark 
2, 6): “This man blasphemeth,” Matt. 9, 6. ‘Why does this 
man thus speak blasphemies? Who can forgive sins but God 
only?’ Mark 2, 7. True, God only can forgive sins. Sin is 
an offense against the majesty of God. So far these scribes 
were right; but they were totally wrong when they thought: 
“This man blasphemeth.” For “this man,” the Son of man, 
is at the same time true God. One proof of His divinity He 
furnished them immediately. They had said “within them- 
selves,’ “This man blasphemeth.” “Jesus, knowing their 
thoughts, said, Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts?” “This 
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man” was the omniscient God, to whom the reasoning of the 


hearts of the scribes was as an open book. — He proceeds: “For 
whether (= which) is easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee, 
or to say, Arise, and walk?’ Which is easier? One is as 
difficult as the other; both require divine power. But to say, 
“Arise, and walk,” effectively, to cure this paralytic by a mere 
word, was capable of investigation. If He can do that, He can 
do the other—forgive sins. ‘Arise, take up thy bed, and go 


unto thine house,” so said Jesus. And the paralytic “arose 


and departed to his house.” We may imagine the moment of 
suspense for the multitude, the thrill that must have passed 
through the crowd, as the sick of the palsy was bidden to arise, 
and then actually went off. How the scribes must have been 
abashed and confounded!— Here was proof positive, indispu- 
table, tangible proof, that this man Jesus is almighty. Now 
they might know that “the Son of man hath power” — éfovata, 
authority — ‘‘on earth to forgive sins.” 

John 5, 27: The Father hath gwen Him authority to 
execute judgment also, because He is the Son of man. 

Authority to execute the judgment, authority to decide 
about life and death, is a prerogative of God. Christ possesses 
this prerogative. Christ is God. 

But why does it read: “The Father hath given Him 
authority”? Christ is the Theanthropos, the God-man. His 
divine nature is immutable; nothing can be taken away from 
it, nor can anything be given to it. “Thou art the same,” 
Ps. 102, 28. But on account of the personal union the essential 
attributes of the divine nature are communicated to His human 
nature. The Scriptures ascribe divine majesty to Christ ac 
cording to His human nature. Hence what is said to have been 
given to Christ in time cannot have been given to Him according 
to His divine nature, according to which He possesses all things, 
but to His human nature which He assumed in the fullness of 
time. “Authority to execute the judgment” was given to Christ 
' because He is the Son of man, a title which describes His 
human nature. 
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John 5, 23: All men should honor the Son, even as they 
honor the Father. He that honoreth not the Son honoreth not 
the Father which sent Hum. 

The Son is in no whit inferior to the Father. ‘All men 
should honor the Son even as they honor the Father.” The 
divine honor due the Father is also due the Son. He who 
withholds this divine honor from the Son declares the Son to 
be inferior to the Father, and so does not truly honor the Father. 
“Whosoever denieth the Son hath not the Father.” The Jews 
who do not believe in Christ as the Messiah do not worship the 
true God, but an idol. Secret societies studiously exclude the 
name of the Son from their rituals, ete. Their worship is a 
vain worship. — 


Hebr. 1, 6: Let all the angels of God worship Him. 

Matt. 4, 10 Christ says to Satan: “It is written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord, thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve.” Divine adoration can be offered to the true God only. 
When St. John fell down before the angel in the Apocalypse 
to worship him, he was admonished: “See thou do wt not... 
worship God.” But of Christ Hebr. 1, 6 says: “Let all the 
angels of God worship Him.” And St. Paul, Phil. 2, 10. 11: 
“At the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth, and 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.” When the Scriptures inculcate on 
all men the duty of worshiping the Savior, of honoring Him 
like as the Father, etc., they afford the strongest possible evi- 
dence of His divinity. 


Jesus Curist 1s Atso Trur Man. 

1 Tim. 2, 5: There is one God, and one Mediator between 
God and men, the Man Christ Jesus. 

Christ is dy3pwzo0s, man, having a perfect human body 
and soul. Had He not become man, He could not have effected 
a mediation between God and men, v. 6.— The human nature 
of our Savior is often prominently brought forward: 1 Cor. 
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8,6; 15,21; Phil. 2,7. 8; Hebr. 2, 14.16.17; 4,15. This 
fact has been frequently misused by heretics, who, pointing 
to these passages only, contended Christ was mere man. Satan 


is a sly trickster. Such passages do not disprove the fact that . 


Christ is also divine. Scripture says both things; both are 
_ true. In John 1,1; 20, 28; Rom. 9,5; 1 John 5, 20, ef al., 
Christ is called God. For reasons which the context generally 
discloses, the one or the other nature of our Savior is stressed. 
Other passages, and not a few, combine both truths, e. g., Gal. 
4, 4. 5: “God sent forth His Son’ (divine nature), “made of 
a woman” (human nature), “made under the Law, to redeem 
them that were under the Law.” Our Redeemer is the 
God-man. 

Luke 24, 89: Behold my hands and my feet, that it 1s 
I myself: handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see me have. 

Christ is man, 1 Tim. 2, 5. This says beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that He possesses a true, natural body and a rational 
soul, but, as if to cut off all subterfuges of errorists, these con- 
stituent parts of man are distinctly ascribed to Christ. Thus 
Luke 24, 39 affirms that He has a true natural body. — The 
two disciples with whom Christ held such touching converse 
on the way to Emmaus hastened back to Jerusalem. Here they 
found the others at their evening meal. Of a sudden the risen 
Christ is in their midst. Their hearts are filled with terror, 
for they believe to see a vision from the other world. To assure 
them that it is He Himself and no spirit, He utters the words 
of our text. He has hands and feet, flesh and bones. He is so 
thoroughly human that He can be handled, touched, felt of. 
He invites the closest investigation: “Handle me and see!” 
And to give them another “infallible proof,” Acts 1, 3; John 
21, 12. 18; Acts 10, 41, He “did eat before them,” v. 43. 

Furthermore, the genuineness of His humanity is mani- 
fested by the fact that He was born as “a child;”? He grew in 
knowledge and in stature; He ate, He drank, He slept, He 
wept in sympathy for the sorrows of men; He suffered hunger 
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and thirst and pains and, finally, death. Nor had He merely 
a body, the divine nature, as some assert, taking the place of 
the human soul. “My soul,” said He, Matt. 26,38, “is exceed- 
ingly sorrowful, even unto death.” 

* * * 

We have given the passages bearing upon Christ’s humanity 
but a brief treatment. To some readers it may seem to be an 
opus supererogationts to do so at all. The cry round about 
us is: Christ is not God, but mere man! Still there was a 
time when even this plain truth of Scriptures — Christ’s hu- 
manity — was assailed.— Manichaeism (Manes, its founder, 
flourished about the middle of the third century) taught that 
Jesus was simply clothed with the appearance of a body. The 
sufferings and death inflicted upon Him by the Prince of 
Darkness were only in appearance. Eutychianism (Eutyches, 
A. D. 444—451) maintained that after His incarnation Christ 
had but one nature, and that the body of Christ is not of like 
substance with our own. Like or similar views were held by 
various other heretics. The devil was and is always busy to 
storm this citadel of the Christian religion, the Scriptural doc- 
trine of the Person of our Savior. The primitive Church 
valiantly and successfully defended the truth as taught in Holy 
Writ. In the successive Councils of Nice, A. D. 325, Con- 
stantinople, 381, Ephesus, 431, and Chalcedon, 451, the doc- 
trine regarding this theanthropic person — Christ— was lucidly 
set forth. 

In this connection the language of the Chalcedon Symbol 
becomes interesting reading matter. It bears testimony to the 
truths laid down in the preceding passages and links well with 
doctrines of texts that will soon come up for discussion. This 
Symbol says: ‘We teach that Jesus Christ is perfect as re- 
spects His divinity, and perfect as respects His humanity; that 
He is truly God, and truly man, consisting of a rational soul 
and a body; that He is consubstantial (oyoovecov) with the 
Father as to His divinity, and consubstantial (of“oodecov) with 
us as to His humanity, and like us in all respects, sin excepted. 
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He was begotten of the Father, before the ages (zpd adver, 
from eternity) as to His deity; but in these last days He was 
born of Mary, the mother of God (Weordxoc), as to His humanity. 
He is one Christ, existing in two natures, without mixture 
(dovyydtws), without change (dtpéztwcs), without division (ddcae- 
pétws), without separation (Aywetotws),— the diversity of the 
two natures not being at all destroyed by their union in the 
person, but the peculiar properties of each nature being pre- 
served, and concurring to one person (zpdawzov), and one sub- 
sistence (dzdataaty).”’ 


Ture Two Natures In Curist. 

2 Sam. 7, 19: TIM 8 DIST NIA NSN. And this is the 
manner of the man, who is Lord God. 

The translation of the Authorized Version: “And is this 
the manner of man, O Lord God?” does not do justice to the 
Hebrew text. The interrogative form is uncalled for, and the 
vocative, “O Lord God,” is untenable in view of the text and 
the context. The Revised Version reads: ‘And this too after 
the manner of men, O Lord God!” This makes little or no 
sense. The marginal note: “And is this the law of man, 
O Lord God?’ is still less illuminating, to say the least. ‘258 
mim is in apposition to D187. Luther, with keen insight into 
the text, translated it: “Das ist die Weise eines Menschen, der 
Gott der HERR ist.” “This is the manner of a man,” rather 
“the man, who is Lord God.” This rendering is demanded by 
both text and context. 


Examining the context briefly, we shall find that it throws > 


a flood of light upon our present proof-passage. The salient 
facts of the section beginning with v. 1 are these: During 
David’s reign the people of Israel had attained to a position 
of honor and power. Peace prevailed. “The Lord had given 
him” — David — “rest round about from all his enemies,’ v. 1. 
Then it was that David conceived the idea of building a house 
unto the Lord. He speaks about it to Nathan. God inter- 
venes. Nathan is sent to David with this message: “Thus 
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saith the Lord, Shalt thou build me an house for me to dwell 
in?’ No.— After reviewing the earthly blessings God had 
vouchsafed to David, vv. 8—11, Nathan proceeds: “The Lord 
telleth thee that He will build thee a house,” v. 11b. The 
nature of this house the subsequent verses reveal. 

Now follow words of the most precious promise to David. 
“When thy days shall be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy 
fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, which shall proceed 
out of thy bowels, and I will establish his kingdom. He shall 
build an house for my name, and I will establish the throne of 
his kingdom for ever,’ vy. 12. 13. Of whom does the text 
speak? Of a descendant of David. Is it Solomon? No. 
Solomon lived at David’s time, but this king was to arise when 
David’s days had been fulfilled, when he slept with his fathers. 
It was a promise looking to the future. So David himself 
understood the words. In his prayer he says: “Thou hast 
spoken also of Thy servant’s house for a great while to come,” 
v. 19. Furthermore, the throne of this promised kingdom is 
to be established forever, v. 18. Neither Solomon’s throne, 
nor that of any other great king of Israel lasted forever. Who, 
then, we ask, is this eternal king? Clearly he is to be David’s 
son. David was told: “I will set up thy seed, which shall pro- 
ceed out of thy bowels.” This king is to be David’s son— 
a true man. And his kingdom is to last forever! A unique 
king indeed he must be whose kingdom is to be eternal! The 
mystery of this person is revealed in the next verse —the cli- 
max of Nathan’s speech: “J,” the Lord, “will be His Father 
and He shall be my Son,” v. 14. This king, David’s son, is 
at the same time Jehovah’s Son, God of God, very God of very 
God. O mystery of mysteries! He by whom the throne of 
David is to be established forever is God’s Son and David’s 
son, is God and man in one person. 

Overwhelmed by the mercy of God, “King David went 
in and sat before the Lord” and poured out a prayer of thanks- 
giving. “Who am I, O Lord God? and what is my house, 
that Thou hast brought me hitherto?” v. 18. Thus he speaks 
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while thinking of the great blessings of God that Nathan had 
reminded him of in vv. 8—11. He proceeds: “And this was 
yet a small thing in Thy sight, O Lord God.” Great as were 
these earthly blessings, still they were ‘‘a small thing” in com- 
parison with what was promised him, vv. 12—16. “Thou 
hast spoken also of Thy servant’s house for a great while to 
come.”” And what great thing hast Thou promised? My seed 
which shall proceed out of my bowels, my son, shall at the same 
time be Thy Son. “This is the manner of the man” —O mir- 
acle of miracles! —“who is Lord God,” v. 19. My son, this. 
man, is God! 

To recapitulate: The Lord says to David: “I will set 
up thy seed after thee, which is to proceed out of thy bowels. ... 
I will be His Father, and He shall be my Son.” David believes 
these words and in v. 19 shows us how he understands them by 
exclaiming in wonderment: “This is the manner of the man, 
who is Lord God.” 

In Christ there are two natures: the human and the divine. 

Springfield, Il. Louis WEssEL. 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued. ) 


To Metancutuon.?) 
Jesus. 
1. Grace! The two quaternions of our friend Carlstadt 
on celibacy were brought to me an hour ago, and I have read 
them.?) I could wish that the text which speaks of seed offered 


1) The original of this letter is found in Rhediger’s Collection in the 
city library at Breslau. It was published in incomplete form by Aurifaber 
I, 346, republished, after the text of Aurifaber, by De Wette II, 37. The 
St. Louis Edition (XV, 2590 ff.) presents the letter complete and amended 
on the strength of the variant readings offered in Kolde, Analecta, p. 33 ff., 
and the supplements of the Erlangen Correspondence III, 210. 

2) Carlstadt’s treatise on Celibacy, Monastic Life, and Widowhood 

_ (De caelibatu, monachatu et viduitate liber). Carlstadt’s object in issuing 
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to Moloch [Lev. 18, 21; 20, 2]*) had not been wrested to denote 
seminal emission. Our opponents will ridicule this perversion 
of the text; for it is clearer than daylight that the text speaks 
of sons and daughters which were immolated at the worship of 
the idol. Still, I am greatly pleased with his effort and the 
labor he has bestowed on it. [He argues his case by comparing 
the effeminate to Onan, the son of Judah. However, this person 
did not spoil his seed in a passion, but with a wicked intent; 
and it is not firmly established yet whether effeminacy is 
to be accounted a greater or lesser crime than fornication or 
adultery. | 

2. At the same time, I am displeased with his reference 
to the passage in Paul’s: Epistle to Timothy, which is quite 
obscure and seems to contain a command not so much regarding 
the state of matrimony as rather concerning the support of 
widows from the alms of the church. He says [1 Tim. 5, 16]: 
“Let not the church be charged,” and states that it would in- 
deed occasion reproachful remarks if these widows were to marry 
after they had waxed wanton from the support which the alms 
of the church had furnished them. But he certainly did not 
wish to have the conclusion drawn from his statement that he 
meant to have young persons excluded from the state of celibacy. 
For he is speaking only of widows, and excludes them from the 
alms of the church when they are young and wanton. 

3. Again, what I remarked in my former letter to you *) 
moves me to adopt the opposite view, viz., Paul seems to issue 
a warning against future offenses, but does not pronounce past 
arrangements invalid; so that this passage concerning the state 
of virginity and celibacy proves nothing at all. For it is one 
thing to receive a widow, whose husband has died and who is 


this treatise was to explain the theses which he had published “postridie 
Gervasii,” the day after the festival of St. Gervais, which is June 20th, not 
June 19th, as Jaeger has it in his “Carlstadt,” p.176, and the Erlangen 
Correspondence. 

3) All bracketed matter in this letter has been transferred from the 
margin of the original to the body of the letter. 

4) See THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, vol. XII, p. 114, § 6. 
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forsaken by all, as a ward to be supported from the general 
alms of the church; and it is quite another thing to adopt the 
state of virginity and celibacy. My reason for these remarks 
is, because I would not have anything published by you that 
is based on obscure and doubtful texts of Scripture. What is 
demanded of us is light, that shall be clearer than the sun and 
all stars. Even then people scarcely see. 

4, Now, who will prove incontrovertibly that the statement 
[1 Tim. 5, 14 in the Vulgate]: “I will therefore that the 
younger women marry,” refers to widows, and is not rather 
a general exhortation addressed to all younger females, except 
those widows whom he had rejected before, while he had, at 
the same time, admitted also younger women as sisters, etc. 
[1 Tim. 5, 2.] For he has not said: “I will that the younger 
widows marry ;” for he had rejected those who wanted to marry. 

5. I am in great straits because of the remark [in y. 12], 
that the younger widows shall be rejected, because they have 
cast off their first faith. J am in doubts as to the correct inter- : 
pretation of these words. If they are rejected for casting off 
their first faith, it certainly follows that the younger widows 
had vowed to maintain this faith (fidem ligasse = they had 
obligated themselves sincerely to keep this faith), no matter 
how young they were. On the other hand, I consider it a point 
of importance that the widows in question were such as had 
been chosen, not upon their personal vow, but by a general vote 
of the church. For he says [v. 9]: “Let not a widow be taken 
into the number under threescore years old.” There is room 
given here for the exercise of the authority to reject, but those 
who had once been elected were not at liberty to withdraw 
afterwards. 

6. The very severe testimonies concerning the rendering of 
vows, which have been cited from the ancient Law, do not 
impress me in the least; for it is impossible to understand these 
injunctions as applying or applicable to the vow of chastity. 
Everybody knows that they were issued to a nation which was 
prohibited, by the severest penalty of the divine curse and of 
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publie infamy, from living chaste, still more, from vowing 
chastity.°) 

7. I have fully settled, to my own satisfaction, this point, 
viz., that it cannot be established from Scripture, either by a 
positive law or by an example, that chastity comes under the 
head of vows. All that I am willing to grant (“Es bleibt nur 
uebrig”) is, that according to 1 Cor. 7 it is left optional with 
a person. Beyond that, I hold, it cannot be enjoined by laws 
and ordinances of men, unless it is done upon the inspiration 
of Satan. Of this I am certain; let the consequences be what- 
ever they will. Accordingly, it is a dangerous undertaking 
to vow chastity; however, who can claim that on that account 
the vow of chastity is invalid, inasmuch as a person might from 
his own choice live chaste, and might cite the advice and ex- 
ample of Scripture in his behalf. 

8. But while reflecting on many things, I observe that” 
Peter in the liberty of the Spirit has also cast off the unbearable 
burden of the Law from himself and others, despite the fact 
that he was subject to it, and has urged only this one point, 
that it was impossible to remain under the Law; and the entire 
Church coincided with him, Acts 15, 10. Afterwards he even 
ate with Gentiles. On the other hand, there is this fact to be 
noted in opposition that he did not act upon his own authority, 
but had received a command from heaven [Acts 10, 15], not 
to regard anything as unclean, that is, he was told that it was 
not necessary for Gentiles to observe the Law. However, it 
was not by divine revelation that he drew this consequence, that 
observance of the Law was not necessary for himself | Italics 
ours. — H#d.| nor for the Jews, inasmuch as following the ex- 
ample of the Gentiles he assumed this freedom for himself, 
although he had been burdened with the Law. 

9. Again, I reflect on the cure which Christ effected on a 
Sabbath day on a daughter of Abraham who had been_bound 
[by Satan] eighteen years [Luke 13, 11. 16]. Might not these 


5) “Chaste” and “chastity” here in the sense of a single, unmarried life. 
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persons, too, have been deluded by Satan, and might not a great 
many at least of those taking the vow have done so from self- 
elected worship or by instigation of Satan, when the spirit 
[suggesting the vow— Hd.] had not yet been proved ? 

10, | am entirely of the opinion that there is, in some way, 
quite an easy solution of all these difficulties impending; how- 
ever, we do not perceive it at present. For if Christ were 
present, 1 have no doubt but what He would dissolve these 
bonds and annul all vows, and would suffer no one to be loaded 
with the enforced yoke of vows, because He is the Savior and 
Bishop of souls. Accordingly, it almost seems to me that in 
this case we must make use of the liberty of the Spirit, and 
must forge through every obstacle that is placed in the way to 
the salvation of souls. 

11. For so far He has not indicated, either by revelation, 
or by sign, or by testimony, that He is pleased with these vows 
which men have assumed of their own accord. And it might 
be altogether a dangerous undertaking to follow a practice of 
which it has not been shown that He approves of it in any way, 
all the more because we see that so many souls perish against 
their own will and from sheer necessity, who might very easily 
have been sueccored, if it had not been for this vow, which is 
of uncertain merit. Is not this running as uncertainly? Is 
not this beating the air? Aye, for this reason we are again 
taking up the discussion of this matter.) I should like very 
much, if we were to discuss these matters orally in conference 
at some future time. It may be that Christ will give us more 
of His Spirit and more knowledge, and, therewith, more liberty. 


6) “Former editions, at this place, put an interrogation point after 
‘Quin ergo revocamus cursum.’ The ancient translator has rendered these 
words thus: ‘Are we not, in this way, retracing our steps?’ It is very 
doubtful to us, after what Kolde has said, Analecta, p. 34, where the word 
cursum belongs into the text. He says: ‘After revocamus’ (mark, he does 
not say, after curswm) ‘the original has the following insertion: Ht vel- 
lem, ete, and then follows the remainder of the present paragraph.’ ” 
( Hoppe.) 


| 
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However, I pray that meanwhile you may be enlightened with 
a greater portion of the Spirit. 

12. I have another strong reason for my opinion, to-wit, 
a vow of this kind has never received the approval of men when 
it was taken by a person under fourteen years of age, so that 
a vow binding a person for life is indeed invalid. But who will 
assure us that a vow is binding for life when taken after the 
fourteenth year? God is silent regarding this matter; men 
know nothing about it. Alas, we miserable men are led into 
such uncertain matters and espouse them as certain; hence, 
also for this reason it appears to be presumptuous and displeas- 
ing to God, who is a God of counsel and knowledge, not a God 
of recklessness, ignorance, and uncertainty. You observe with 
what strong emotions I am stirred; still I am not able as yet to 
lay down a rule in such a way as to make it serviceable to you; 
I only desire greatly to come to your aid in your efforts. 

13. Furthermore, in some instances I have annulled vows 
that were taken before a person was twenty years of age, and 
I would still annul them, because everybody sees that such vows 
were taken without counsel and knowledge. However, I have 
acted thus only in regard to vows of persons who had not yet 
changed their station in society (“ihren Stand’) and their 
garments. But as regards those who had entered the monastery 
and had already become priests reading mass, I have hitherto 
not attempted to do anything. -I do not know what it is in this 
ecclesiastical pomp that beclouds my mind and what human 
notion harasses me in this matter. 

14. May our Lord Jesus instruct and deliver and by His 
mercy guide us unto our liberty! We are surely the people who 
are not to be burdened with any law, least of all with laws bind- 
ing for life; but all things are to be left free to us. There is 
reason to fear that whatever other arrangements are made in 
this matter, do not proceed from a good spirit. Let this suffice. 

")Spalatin writes me for the second time, requesting me 


7) The remainder of this letter is missing in the older editions; Kolde 
has appended it in the Erlangen Correspondence. 
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to furnish him a more extensive explanation,®) in my sermon 
on Confession, of the words of John [ch. 20, 23]: ‘Whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” If it is so that these 
words have not been explained by me, I am surprised, because 
I had it strongly impressed upon my mind that this text, before 
others, would have to be treated on account of our adversaries. 
It may be, however, that he is troubled with the same reflection 
that troubles you all, viz., that my explanation is not clear.®) 
However, it will be difficult for me, now that I have not the 
treatise at hand and do not know what precedes and what fol- 
lows, to send you, at haphazard, a paragraph that you might 
insert; but if it should be needed I shall try to send you a para- 
graph, which you may insert in a suitable place, after you have 
changed such sections as require a change. He also complains 
to me about the slow progress which your printer makes. <Ac- 
cordingly, I herewith reprove you, yea, I scold you, whether 
in season or out of season. What more can I do? See? I un- 
derstand that you have six presses; according to my calculation 
I am keeping four of them engaged, the compend”) three, and 
Carlstadt two. But I am surprised that my Magnificat) has 
not yet been brought out. As to the Postils, I desire that they 
be printed with good and correct type. 

I would have you to be unconcerned about my health; else 
I shall confess nothing to you in future, if I find out that you 
are troubled about me. Who knows but what I have come to 
the end of my labors (“Dienst”)? Have not I singly (“ich 
einiger Mensch’’) caused disturbance enough? I have not lived 
in vain. Would to God that I had lived to His pleasing! I ob- 
serve that your spirit is increasing, and my spirit seems to me 
to be decreasing. And I am full of praise because of this ob- 


8) Luther complied with this request. See St. Louis Ed., vol. XV, 
2523, §7. 

9) Luther says: “dass dies dunkel sei.” The translator could not 
bring himself to believe that “dies” refers to the teat. 

10) ‘“Methodus,” 7. e., Melanchthon’s Loci. 

11) See St. Louis Ed., vol. VII, 1372; XV, 2526 §1, and 2525, § 15. 
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servation. Would to God that I might become nothing, and you 
everything! Only do pray for me, lest my trust in the Lord 
vanish. I ask you, in your answer to give me your advice 
whether I ought to reply to the oaks and Bel-idols of the Sor- 
bonne.”) For it is of some concern to me whether I should 
make a personal attack upon these men, and whether I should 
begin a thorough defense of the truth I have proclaimed.") 
I see that I must call upon your spirit for good counsel. 

Spalatin has also written me in regard to the establishment 
of a Christian University, but I have answered him that it sur- 
passes my ability to offer advice, because I am all alone.) En- 
deavor to give him satisfaction; if you choose you may let him 
read this letter.) Farewell! 


On the Day [of the Discovery]! of the First Martyr, 
Stephen [August 3], 1521. 


Your 
Martin Luruer. 


(To be continued.) 


12) The condemnatory verdict of the Paris Faculty (see St. Louis Ed., 
vol. XVIII, 932 ff.) had been drawn up chiefly by three men, viz., Magister 
Noel Beda, syndic of the theological faculty, William a Quercu, or Duchéne 
(4. e., William of the Oak), and a certain Christophorus. From a letter 
of Glarean to Zwingli, dated at Paris, July 4, 1521 (see Zwingli’s Works 
VII, 176), we learn that these three men had been nicknamed Belua, Ster- 
cus, and Christotomus (7. e., Monster, Dung, and Christ-cutter). 

13) “Diese Sache legt mir an, dass mein Name auch gegen diese 
einen Angriff mache, ob mit der Wahrheit eine weitlaeuftigere Verteidi- 
gung gegeben werden muesse.” 

14) See THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, vol. XII, p. 111. 

15) Melanchthon gave this letter to Spalatin. See Corp. Ref. I, 488. 

16) “Am Tage der Erfindung.” Prof. Hoppe remarks: “There are 
three Days of St. Stephen: the Day of St. Stephen proper, December 26, 
which Kolde has erroneously assumed as the date of this letter; Stephani 
translatio, the elevation of Stephen, May7, and Stephani inventio, August 3. 
The contents of this letter leave no doubt that the date last named is the 
one intended.” 
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A Lutheran Letter to President Roosevelt with Comment. 


A document, the great significance of which was apparent from 
the moment of its publication, and the value of which is being 
recognized with daily increasing clearness, was ordered pre- 
pared-by our brethren of the Pastoral Conference of the City 
of New York, on the four hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the birth of Martin Luther, November 10, 1908. Because 
of the intrinsic merit of the document and for the purpose of 
future reference, it seems proper that this document be em- 
bodied in our publications, in the original form in which it 
appeared in the New York Times of November 16, and that 
valuable comment upon this document be noted, for the same 
reasons. The New York daily said: 


President Roosevelt’s letter to J.C. Martin, made public a week 
ago, in which he denounces as “unwarranted bigotry” any refusal to 
vote for a candidate for office because of the candidate’s religious 
connections, and suggested the possibility that some day a Catholic 
might be elected President of the United States, has aroused the 
leaders of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in this city. In an open 
letter to Mr. Roosevelt, which will be received by the President to-day, 
the New York City members of the Synodical Conference of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of America have taken issue with the 
President upon his utterances and point out some facts which they 
say should be considered before Mr. Roosevelt’s views should be 
accepted. 


The local members of the Lutheran Conference, at a meeting in 
this city last Tuesday, designated a committee, consisting of the 
Rey. William Schoenfeld, pastor of Immanuel Church, Eighty-eighth 
Street and Lexington Avenue, and the Rev. Martin Walker, pastor 
of St. Matthew’s Church, 145th Street and Convent Avenue, to pre- 
pare and issue an open letter to President Roosevelt making clear 
that, while the Lutherans would deplore the injection of any religious 
controversy into a political campaign, strong opposition should be 
shown to any church body which seems to bring about that result. 

The letter was mailed Saturday night and is as follows: 
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Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 


Sir: — Convinced of your deep sincerity, and in full agreement with 
you as to the fundamental principle of the separation of Church and State, 
as enunciated in your letter to Mr. J.C. Martin, members and pastors of 
our Church, and other Churches as well, have been amazed to see the in- 
discriminate and self-contradictory application you make of that principle 
itself, and this in the stricture made by you on those who might refuse 
to vote for a Roman Catholic for the highest office in the gift of our 
people. 

Of course it is subversive of the basic principle of a real separation 
of Church and State to permit the religious belief or non-belief of any 
candidate for public office to determine the casting of one’s vote for or 
against such candidate, except when that very religious belief or non- 
belief antagonizes this principle of complete separation of Church and 
State and all those rights and liberties which are included therein and 
safeguarded thereby. We agree with you, therefore, that those citizens 
are to be severely criticised who vote against a man merely because he is 
a Unitarian, a Jew, a Methodist, .or any other religionist. 


But were you not aware of the fact that the Roman Catholic Church 
has again and again, for centuries back and down to modern times, through 
its official head and other authorities, denounced as wholly wrong and as 
things to be tolerated only so long as they cannot be changed the complete 
separation of Church and State, full religious liberty, freedom of con- 
science, of speech, and of the press, and that, moreover, it proclaims its 
teachings and principles to be unchangeable, and boasts of being “semper 
idem”? 

Lest we be accused of either misapprehension or misrepresentation, 
permit us to quote some of the pertinent official declarations of the authori- 
ties of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Pope Boniface VIII, in his famous Bull Unam Sanctam, declared: 


In this Church and in its power are two swords — to-wit, a spir- 
itual and a temporal, and this we are taught by the words of the 
Gospel. Both, therefore, the spiritual and the material swords, are 
in the power of the Church, the latter indeed to be used for the 
Church, the former by the Church, the one by the priest, the other 
by the hands of kings and soldiers, but by the will and sufferance 
of the priest. It is fitting, moreover, that one sword should be 
under the other, and the temporal authority subject to the spir- 
itual power. We moreover proclaim, declare, and pronounce that it 
is altogether necessary for salvation for every human being to be 
subject to the Roman Pontiff. 


Pius IX, in his Syllabus of 1864, condemns as an error the proposi- 
tion that “the Church must be separated from the State, and the State 
from the Church.” 

Leo XIII, in his Encyclical On the Christian Constitution of States, 
November 1, 1885, indorses this declaration of Pius IX, and in his En- 
cyclical On Human Liberty, June 20, 1888, condemns what he terms “the 
fatal theory of the right of separation between Church and State.” 


In the same encyclical Leo declares: 

From what has been said it follows that it is quite unlawful 
to demand, to defend, or to grant unconditional freedom of thought, 
of speech, of writing, or of worship, as if these were so many rights 
given by nature to man. 
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Pius IX, in his Syllabus of December 8, 1864, on The State, declares 
that it has not the right of establishing a national Church separate from 
the Pope nor the right to the entire direction of public schools. 

Have these declarations ever been revoked by the Roman Catholic 
Church? If so, we have gained no knowledge thereof. 
read by Roman Catholic writers was merely an attempt either to justify 
these declarations or to take the edge off of them in order to meet attacks 
from those who maintain that the Romanist, if he be a loyal adherent of 
his Church, its official teachings and principles, is in irreconcilable conflict 
with the principles set forth in the Constitution of the United States. 
Even Cardinal Gibbons, in his book The Faith of Our Fathers, makes these 
significant statements, the best he has to offer in vindication of his Church 
against the charge that it is opposed to civil and religious liberty: 


A man enjoys religious liberty when he possesses the free right 
of worshiping God according to the dictates of a right conscience 
and of practicing the form of religion most in accordance with his 
duties to God. (49th edition, 1897, p. 264.) 

The Church is indeed intolerant in this sense that she must 
never confound truth with errors; nor can she ever admit that 
a man is conscientiously free to reject the truth when its claims 
are convincingly brought home to his mind. Many Protestants 
seem to be very much disturbed by some such argument as this: 
Catholics are very ready now to proclaim freedom of conscience be- 
cause they are in the minority. When they once succeed in getting 
the upper hand in numbers and power, they will destroy this free- 
dom because their faith teaches them to tolerate no doctrine other 
than the Catholic. It is, therefore, a matter of absolute necessity 
for us that they should never be allowed to get this advantage. 

Now, in all this there is a great mistake, which comes from 
not knowing” the Catholie doctrine in its fullness. I shall not lay 
it down myself lest it seem to have been gotten up for the occasion. 
I shall quote the great theologian Becanus, who taught the doctrine 
of the schools of Catholic theology at the time when the struggle 
was strongest between Catholicity and Protestantism. He says that 
religious liberty may be tolerated by a ruler when it would do more 
harm to the State or to the community to repress it. The ruler 
may even enter into a contract in order to secure to his subjects 
this freedom in religious matters, and when once a contract is made, 
it must be observed absolutely in every point, just as every other 
lawful and honest contract. (p. 268.) 


What else are these obviously mildest declarations of Romanists but 
a confirmation of the charge that the Roman Catholic Church does not 
stand for full and perfect religious liberty, as understood by all Americans 
and defined in our Federal Constitution, that every man shall be free not 
only to worship God according to the dictates of a “right conscience” and 
to practice a “religion most in accordance with his duties to God,” but 
according to his conscience and his conception of his duties to God, right 
or wrong, so long as he is not thereby led to endanger the equal rights 
and liberties of his neighbor, or to interfere with the free exercise of the 
Government’s power in the equal protection of all citizens? 

Is there any comment necessary on the Cardinal’s quotation from 
Becanus to show that it in nowise commits the Roman Catholic Church 
to the principle of religious liberty, but most clearly decries that prin- 
ciple as an evil to be tolerated only by reason of necessity, “when it would 
do more harm to the State or to the community to repress it?” 

Are we not, then, compelled to maintain that a loyal Roman Catholic 
who fully understands the allegiance required of him by the Pope can 
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never sincerely subscribe to the Federal Constitution, nor, if he does sub- 
scribe to it, never can be expected to abide by it, enforce and defend it? 
Papacy and Vaticanism cannot be separated from the Roman Catholic 
religion. If anyone should entertain an idea that this were possible, let 
him read Cardinal Gibbons’s afore-quoted book. 

How, then, could we, as firm believers in the principle of complete 
separation of Church and State, and the liberties based thereon and safe- 
guarded thereby, conscientiously and consistently help to elect to the Presi- 
dency a member of the Roman Catholic Church, so long as that Church 
does not officially, through its Pontiff or Church Council, revoke its dia- 
metrically opposed declarations ? 

Are the 2,000,000 and more Lutherans of this country, not to speak 
of the millions of other Protestants, who take this position for the reasons 
stated, to be accused of bigotry or fanaticism because of such, their stand, 
aye, be denounced as being disloyal American citizens? We protest that 
it is neither personal feeling nor religious antagonism which determines 
our attitude in this matter, but solely our disagreement with the Roman 
Catholic Church on this basic political principle, a disagreement growing 
out of the rejection and denunciation by the Roman Catholic Chureh of 
that very principle which you admonish all faithfully to uphold not only 
in theory but in practice. 

We do not wish to be understood as though we accuse the bulk of the 
Roman Catholics of being disloyal American citizens. We sincerely believe 
a great many do not fully realize that the position the hierarchy of their 
Church maintains with reference to the principle in question, especially 
in view of the outgivings of their teachers in this country, and that if it 
came to an issue compelling a decision either for the Constitution or the 
Papal hierarchy, they would decide in favor of the former, upholding the 
Constitution of the United States. Yet, in determining our attitude in 
this matter, especially when it comes to electing a man to the highest 
public office, we must be guided by the official teachings of the recognized 
authorities of the Roman Catholie Church. 

We have considered it to be our duty not to keep silence in this matter 
because, in our judgment, that would have been an act of cowardice, nor 
do we wish to do anyone an injustice, nor in any manner traduce any man 
or body of men. If, therefore, in aught we have said we are laboring under 
error, we shall be pleased to have you enlighten us and with us the millions 
who occupy the same positiow, and shall be sincerely grateful to you for 
such enlightenment. But if we are right in our contention and position, 
we ask you to show your unquestioned sincerity and courage by an ac- 
knowledgment of the correctness of our contention and the attitude based 


thereon. We are, 
Very Respectfully, 


WILLIAM SCHOENFELD, 
Martin WALKER, 
for the New York Pastoral Conference of the Synodical 
Conference of the Lutheran Church. 
Immediately after the above publication the New York 
Times printed the following item, which was secured, no doubt, 
by one of their city reporters : — 
Most Catholic clergymen were averse yesterday to discussing the 
open letter of the Lutheran pastors to President Roosevelt on the 
question of the separation of Church and State without first having 
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given the subject mature consideration. The Rev. Father T. McClosky 
of the Society of Jesus, in his sermon in St. Francis Xavier’s Church 
yesterday, however, made this reference to the President’s letter, and 
also to Mr. Taft’s letter which the President-elect sent to clergymen 
in Minnesota: 


We have more religious liberty in this country than in any other. We 
expect honesty in business and in our other relations with our neighbors. 
As an instance of this honesty we have that wonderful letter of our Chief 
Executive in reply to a bigot. His sentiments are our sentiments. We 
agree with him that the man for public office is the man best fitted for 
that office, regardless of the opposition of bigots to the religion which he 
professes. 

To-day in the newspapers we have another characteristic reply to an- 
other bigot who wrote to Mr. Taft about Catholic favoritism. Mr. Taft 
made a fine American answer. : 


The Lutheran (General Council) of November 19th said 


editorially : 

A protest from the Lutheran pastors of the Synodical Conference 
in New York City has reached our eyes which is in accord with the 
position we have taken. 


On November 21st the American Citizen of Boston, Mass., 
reprinted the greater portion of the New York letter, under the 
caption, ‘The Church of Martin Luther Rebukes President 
Roosevelt for His Unwise and Untimely Letter.” 


The Pastoral Conference of Chicago, composed of mem- 
bers of the Missouri Synod, published its endorsement on No- 
vember 25th, as follows: 


To tHe Mermsers or THE Ev. Lutu. Pasrorat CONFERENCE OF THE 
Ey. Luru. Missourr Synop, Crry or New York. 
Reverend Brethren, — 

The Chicago Conference of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
other States, in session at Chicago, November 17, 1908, having read 
the protest your honorable body sent to His Excellency, Theodore 
Roosevelt, President of the United States, regarding the open letter 
addressed by him to J. C. Martin of Dayton, O., has instructed the 
undersigned Committee to draw up the following resolution endorsing 
your protest, to-wit: 

Whereas one of the fundamental principles of our national or- 
ganism is the thorough separation of Church and State, and this 
principle has stood the test of more than hundred years under our 
glorious Constitution, and this doctrine of the First Amendment 


it 
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should be looked upon as one of the chief corner-stones in the foun- 
dation of our republic; and 

Whereas this principle is condemned as a most pernicious doc- 
trine by the Roman See, Leo XIII, in his Encyclical of June 20, 1888 
(Enc. Libertas, pp. 38. 55), saying: “This is the origin of that most 
pernicious consectary that the affairs of the State and the Church 
should be separated,” which doctrine was enjoined upon the.Catholics 
by his predecessor, Pius IX, in the Encyclical Immortale Dei (p. 39); 
and again, 

Whereas the Constitution of the United States (Amendments, 
Art.1) prohibits Congress from making any law discriminating in 
favor of, or against, any form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, and 

Whereas the Roman See,.Leo XIII, in his Encyclical Humanuwm 
Genus of April 20, 1884, condemns freedom of conscience (p. 27), 
freedom of worship (p. 47), and in the Encyclical Immortale Dei, by 
Pius IX (pp. 39. 41. 57), the freedom of speech, of teaching and of 
the press, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we heartily endorse in every re- 
gard the protest of your honorable body, feeling assured that we 
voice the sentiment of all Lutherans and of every adherent of the 
principle of total separation of Church and State vouchsafed by our 
blessed Constitution. 

Chicago, Ill., November 19, 1908. 

W. C. Koun, Pastor. 
,  G. ScHurssimr, Parton Committee. 
F. P. Mersitrz, Pastor. 


On the same day the Presbyterian Ministers’ Association 
of New York and vicinity spoke through The Presbyterian, 
thus: 

Resolved, That this association cordially indorses the letter of 
the New York Lutheran ministers to President Roosevelt, and sym- 
pathizes with them in their protest against the charge of “narrow 
bigotry” by him made, against any who might refuse to vote for an 
otherwise fit person who happens to hold to some particular creed. 

The letter of our Lutheran brethren makes it very clear that the 
antiquated policy of the Vatican—the claim to supremacy in tem- 
poral things as well as spiritual—renders it inadvisable, on purely 
patriotic grounds, to vote into high office a man who holds allegiance 
first to the Pope and then to the people. 
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Also on the same day Hvangelisk Luthersk Kirketidende, 
the organ of the Norwegian Synod of Lutherans, in an editorial 


article, inseribed, “Catholics as American Citizens,” quoted por- 


tions of the New York letter, and on December 2 recorded the 
action of the Chicago Conference noted above, and in particular, 
the statement of the Chicago pastors, that they are convinced 
that all Lutherans in our country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Gulf to Canada share their sentiments. — 

The Lutheran Evangelist (General Synod) of Novem- 
ber 26th reproduced the letter of the New York Conference, 
omitting only the quotations from Roman Catholic writers, and 
added the following editorial comment: 

The Evangelist gives liberal space to the courteous, manly, and 


unanswerable letter of our Lutheran brethren to President Roosevelt, | 


upon his late pronunciamento, throwing down the bars that separate 
Protestant and Roman Catholic at the ballot box.... Read the letter 
of the Lutheran brethren. 

On the same day The Lutheran published a letter of pro- 
test to President Roosevelt from within its own body, which 
letter begins with the information to the President that the 
New York letter has been “unanimously endorsed” by the 
Lutheran Pastoral Association and the German Lutheran Pas- 
toral Conference of Philadelphia. 

On November 28th The Young Lutheran’s Companion 

_ (Swedish Augustana Synod) said: 


Last week will, perhaps, go down in Church history as a memo- 
“rable one, as the first in which the Lutheran Church of America has 
taken Rome publicly to task, in the letter sent by Missouri Lutherans 
to our beloved President (see Chicago Tribune, November 16). In 
that letter the President is reminded of the grave danger to American 
institutions from the Roman church. It is a grand document, con- 
fessory, unafraid, clear, Lutheran, conscience-awakening! 


The official organ of the Missouri Synod, Der Lutheraner, 
on December 1st, published an editorial article under the cap- 
tion: “Our strictures, as Christians and as American citizens, 
on the papacy.” After rehearsing the genesis of the New York 
letter, the editorial states that it was but proper that the protest 
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was raised in the way in which it was raised, and that the letter 
containing the protest is endorsed.— On December 2d the Lu- 
theran Pastoral Conference of St. Louis and vicinity, composed 
of members of the Missouri Synod, passed the following reso- 
lutions : — 

Resolved, That we cordially endorse the letter of protest sent by 
our brethren of New York City to our beloved President, Hon. Theo. 
Roosevelt, and that, with them, we deprecate the imputation of bigotry 
to any citizen of the United States who refuses to vote for a Roman 
Catholic for president of our country; 


Resolved furthermore, That with our brethren of New York City 
we are eagerly awaiting the reply of our beloved President. 

On December 3d Augustana, the official organ of the 
Swedish Lutheran Church in America, under the heading, 
“Rome, Roosevelt, and the Lutheran Church,” said editorially, 
that the protest of the German Lutherans of New York “re- 
minds one vividly of the frankness of confessors in olden times, 
and witnesses the fact that there are still found Lutherans who 
are Protestants and who dare to raise a protest against Rome. 
President Roosevelt has not replied to the protest, and that, 
assuredly, for reasons that are manifest. We cannot see how 
he could have replied without modifying, in a considerable 
measure, what he had said before. It was not easy for him 
to do that, and he knew, well enough that what the protesting 
Lutherans had said had waked an echo in the Protestant hearts 
of the country.” 

On December 5th Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, official 
organ of the Ohio Synod, after taking extensive notice of the 
New York letter of protest by reproducing a portion of its con- 
tents, concluded by saying: “All who know the doctrine and. 
history of the Roman Church will surely endorse the views ex- 
pressed in the letter of the Lutheran pastors of New York. To 
elect a Catholic President would mean to hand the government 
of our country over to the Pope and the Jesuits. From this 
preserve us, good Lord!” 

The last comment which we have opportunity to note 
is dated December 6th and is taken from Mriedensbote, the 
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official organ of the Evangelical Church in North America. In 
a continued article, ‘President Roosevelt on Bigotry in Poli- 


tics,” the editor, after noticing the New York letter briefly, ~ 


says: “What surprises me, is that a majority of the Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Association of New York City has taken sides, 
on November 22, with the protest of the Lutherans. ... These 
protests are not issued by general church bodies but by local 
societies. The whole matter is a little storm in a teapot. To 
conclude, it remains questionable whether President Roosevelt, 
himself would vote for a Catholic candidate for the presidency. 
I can only repeat what I have said: In my judgment, the Presi- 
dent is right in the main. His vigorous expressions must be 
taken in the bargain.””— This comment leaves one guessing 
whether the Evangelical editor considers it proper to call an 
American citizen a bigot for refusing to vote a Catholic into 
the presidency. We believe he does. 


On the Subject of ‘‘Roman Catholic Tolerance’? apt 
words were spoken by The Presbyterian of October 28th in an 
editorial article, and at the same time a bad habit which Ameri- 
can Catholics seem to cultivate, that of relating history im 
majorem papae gloriam, was deservedly chastised. In the in- 
stance alluded to it was Cardinal Gibbons who was called to 
order. The Presbyterian said: 


Roman Catholicism is tolerant in Protestant communities be- 
cause it has to be. We hear a great deal about the difference between 
Romanism in this country and in nations where it has its own way. 
There is such difference. Officials of the Roman Church will say 
and do things in connection with Protestants in this country which 
they would not think of saying and doing elsewhere in the world. The 
famous “Bishop law” of New Jersey was framed by a Roman Catho- 
lic lawyer as the production of a conference in which bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
untitled bishops of Presbyterian and other denominations agreed to- 
gether. But all this seeming liberality is a consequence of the Prot- 
estant environment of the Roman Church, not of any change in its 
spirit. 

Cardinal Gibbons, in his sermon before the recent great Roman 
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Catholic assembly in London, took occasion to declare the great 
service the Roman Catholic Church has done for liberty. 

It was a somewhat surprising utterancce, in view of the fact that 
the Papal anathema still rests, since 1888, upon “modern liberties.” 
But being made in connection with the mention of civil liberty in 
America, which the Cardinal represented, it gave occasion to Rev. Dr. 
Randolph H. McKim, of Washington, to address to the Cardinal 
a few suggestions which place the “toleration” of Lord Baltimore, 
in Maryland, in a different light from that shown by the Cardinal. 
The distinguished prelate said, with regard to Maryland: “This 
colony of British Catholics was the first to establish on American soil 
the blessings of civil and religious liberty. While the Puritans of 
New England persecuted other Christians, and while the Episco- 
palians of Virginia persecuted Puritans, Catholic Maryland gave 
freedom and hospitality to Puritans and Episcopalians alike.” 

Dr. McKim asks the Cardinal to say whether it is not a fact 
that Lord Baltimore’s colony, called a colony of “British Catholics,” 
was composed in very large part of Protestants, and that, therefore, 
a policy of religious toleration was a political necessity. He also 
reminds the Cardinal that the famous edict of toleration was passed 
by a legislature, two-thirds of whose members appear to have been 
Protestants, and that the charter of the colony, granted by a Prot- 
estant King to Lord Baltimore, required that the religion of the 
English Church should be recognized. He suggests also that the 
genesis of the edict of 1649 is traceable to the act of the House of 
Commons of 1647, which, in language identical with the Maryland 
act, decreed that the inhabitants of all American plantations should 
“have and enjoy the liberty of conscience in the matters of God’s 
worship.” 

Dr. McKim’s historical references quite destroy the force of 
Cardinal Gibbons’s specious plea for admiration of Roman Catholic 
toleration. They show that the celebrated religious liberty of Lord 
Baltimore’s colony was, like whatever liberality that Church has 
ever shown in this country, simply a necessity of the case. The 
Catholics of the seventeenth century were surely not more anxious 
for civil and religious liberty than the Puritans or Episcopalians. 
To refrain from persecuting or prosecuting each other simply because 
the life of their colony depended upon their mutual toleration, was 
no proof of a liberal spirit. Nor, we are obliged to believe, is it such 
to-day. If it were possible for the Roman Church to obtain ascend- 
ency in this country, Protestantism would soon feel the heavy hand 
of restriction. The present Pope is no better friend of civil and 
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religious liberty than Innocent X or Pius IX. Nor has the Chureh 
altered its essential spirit. i 

We have great sympathy with the present Pope in his ardent 
desire to withstand the errors of modernism. We regret sincerely 
that he has gone about it in the wrong way. He has followed strictly 
the Papal precedents by which civil and religious liberty are confused 
with the errors of materialistic unbelief. But since he has done so, 
it is absurd for Cardinal Gibbons to be exploiting the alleged services 
of his Church to such liberty in the past. Past and present are alike 
in the Church’s spirit of arrogant dominance over the bodies and 
souls of men. That spirit is restrained only by its environment. In 
England and America, it can at present do little harm. But suppose 
Catholics were to establish a new colony somewhere in the world 
just now. Would Protestantism or civil liberty be tolerated? Would 
Cardinal Gibbons venture to say that they would? 


BOOK REVIEW. 


Tue New Lire Tueotoey. -By John Fair. Philadelphia. The 
Fair Publication House. 545 pp. Price, $5.00. 


The author tells us that when a youth he made a great dis- 
covery: he discovered the identity of man. Here it is: Man is God 
manifest in the flesh. “The best manifestation we have of this is 
Jesus, but The New Life Theology would not restrict the incarnation 
of the Son of God and His manifestation to Jesus alone by any 
means. It would extend in a lesser degree to every living human 
being, yea, to all humanity for all time.” “God came into the world 
in the person of Jesus to show us who and what we are potentially.” 
“The New Life Theology has in the course of years sought out and 
discovered the Ideal Man who is a ‘Being of one substance with the 
Father.’ Man is an integral part of the Being of God. He is an 
eternal spiritual Being like unto the eternal Christ, the best example 
of which is Jesus.” Man “is the incarnation of an integral portion 
of the eternal Christ, the Self of whom is One with God, the Father.” 
This “discovery” is intended to benefit mankind in a very practical 
way: The New Life Theology serves notice that it is going to heal 
our bodies and souls. It “annihilates evil and teaches faith in the 
right and disbelief in the wrong. Sin, evil, disease, and death are 
not lessened, but increased by thinking, writing, reading, and talking 
about them; if disease runs riot, it soon becomes a pestilence. The 
New Life, the real life, the perfect life, the divine life, is not a 
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matter of blood, bone, flesh, brain, and nerves, but is made in the 
image and likeness of God. The New Life is the reflection of God, 
and, therefore, is spiritual, perfect, and immortal. It is the New 
Life, not mortal, yet it may be lived in the flesh. The New Life has 
no qualities, except those derived from the Deity, and reflects spirit- 
ually the same spirit which belongs to its Maker.” It is not difficult 
to determine the author’s kinship. If imitation is the highest form 
of praise, his labored insanity is the greatest eulogy that has yet 
been pronounced on Mrs. Mary Baker-Eddy. For he is simply a 
clumsy copyist of the New England woman who is duping suffering 
Americans and mulecting them heavily besides. These “healing” 
religions have been proved to be lucrative business enterprises. The 
fake Dowie made a fortune out of his; the syndicate which is con- 
ducting the Baker-Eddy fool’s carnival has a veritable gold-mine. 
John Fair, Editor, believes that the world will bear one more healer. 
He has blessed mankind with three volumes, of 500 to 550 pages 
each, which he offers to send “prepaid to any part of the world, single 
or in sets, on receipt of price, as fast as they come from the press.” 
The price is $5.00 per volume. There is also a New Life Hymnal of 
130 pages, which costs 25 cents. If ordered at one time, the entire 
New Life set will be sent for $15.00, which generous reduction enables 
the purchaser to sing the New Life songs with greater cheer, inas- 
much as he can imagine that they did not cost him anything. Judg- 
ing from the material and workmanship of these volumes, the manu- 
facture of one of the larger ones must have cost about 50 cents, 
perhaps less, if, as is likely, they are printed in very large editions. 
And The New Life movement is projected on a broad basis: it is 
“a great system of religion, medicine, education, and polities;” it 
represents “the theology, the religion, the health, the medicine, the 
culture, the politics, the civilization, the life, and the church of the 
future.” John Fair, Editor, anticipates that “millions of all nations 
will own” his books. He has them “for sale at all bookstores.” Thus 
business arrangements have been perfected under which it will not 
be easy for any representative of that genus of men, of whom the 
proverb says that they and their money are soon parted, can escape 
John Fair. ; 

It is startling to observe the boldness and aggressiveness of 
modern error. Heresy used to step forth in the garb of reason and 
ply its arts with arguments of logical precision. The modern errorist 
does not take the trouble of arguing: he demands that men sacrifice 
all empirical knowledge, that they reject the testimony of their own 
senses, that they believe matter to be an illusion, pain a hallucina- 
tion, disease a dream. Persuade yourself that these things are not, 
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and they vanish. Realities turn to shadows, and fancies become 
facts. The universe is become a phantasmagoria and the earth 
a camp of somnambulists. Hypnotized, drunk, mad men follow a 
magician: they walk on material feet and consume material food 
and say: Matter is not; they support themselves on crutches and 
writhe in agony, and say: Pain is not; their lusts are raging in their 
hearts and deeds of unrighteousness are rioting, and they say: Sin 
is not. These are the “strong delusions” of which we were told. The 
shades of the awful night are beginning to fall fast. Satan knows he 
has but a little time. — “Science” is the name which these delusions 
generally assume, and “fife,” “new life,’ is what they commonly 
promise. It is a double lie. Science is the knowledge of facts, but 
these modern isms are all wild speculations. Every department of 
human research is coming to be dominated by some undemonstrable 
hypothesis. The philosophers are dreamers, the astronomers, biolo- 
gists, geologists, psychologists, all are chasing phantoms and crying: 
Eureka! — Life is the application of the powers of mind and body 
for useful ends. Monism, evolutionism, spiritism, pantheism, every 
ism that reduces life to a mechanical process subject to the rulings 
of chance, destroys life because it takes away every useful end for 
which men live.—And withal, these speculations are not new. 
Ancient theories of emanation are merely being repristinated. What 
J. Wm. Dawson has said of the theories of Darwin and Haeckel may 
be applied to Dowie, Baker-Eddy, and the faith-healers in general. * 
Dawson says: “It (Darwinism) has more affinity with those philo- 
sophical systems which prevailed before the rise of experimental and 
inductive science, and its affinity in this respect is greatest with the 
least complete of these ancient systems. It has a nearer relationship 
to the atomism of Democritus than to the loftier idealism of Plato, 
while it seeks to string the whole of the precious gems of modern 
science on the tender and brittle thread of a specious but baseless 
speculation.” And‘we can imagine one of the ancient thaumaturges 
meeting a modern “healer,” saying: “Hail, brother!” and passing 
on with a grin. — Out of all these modern errors, however, there is 
heard one common cry, shocking, blasphemous, devilish: they all 
tell man, in some form or other, that he himself is God. Thus there 
comes to us, in these delusive theories, a plain echo of the serpent’s 
first recorded hiss in paradise: “Ye shall be as gods.’ — The rise 
and spread of these pestilential errors should stimulate the Church 
to extraordinary activity. In pulpit and press the voice of Zion’s 
watchmen should be heard with clarion distinctness, and the speakers 
and writers should not spare the enemy. It is a mistake to believe 
that the foolishness of these errors will prevent their spread. Facts 
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testify to the contrary. And the Word of Him who alone can heal 
those who believe should be made still more easily accessible to those 
who walk in darkness. The lands should now swarm with Christian 
missionaries, the true teachers of knowledge and life. Such attempts 
as Dowie, Baker-Eddy, and their kith have made are a challenge to 
the Church. We know that the devil must do his worst before the 
end; but we know also that the Gospel must be preached to all 
nations, and then shall the end come. 


Cuastiry anD Heatru. An Address Delivered to Young Men 
at Asheville December 16, 1906, by Martin L. Stevens, 
M. D. American Lutheran Publication Board, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Price per copy, 10 ets.; per dozen, 8 cts.; per 
hundred, 7 cts. 


When Paul wrote regarding certain practices of his age: “It is 
a shame even to speak of those things,” Eph. 5, 12, did he discoun- 
tenance every discussion of “those things”? We believe not; for 
throughout the chapter from which the words cited are taken the 
apostle himself discusses, with striking clearness and even with some 
detail, the things which he pronounces shameful for utterance, and 
in the verse immediately preceding our quotation he makes it the 
duty of his readers to reprove those things. And.throughout the 
Epistles of the New Testament we find the early teachers of Chris- 
tianity using plain language’ regarding those things. Fact is, while 
seeming to consign these unutterable matters to the silence of ab- 
horrence and to mute contempt, the apostle had spoken about them 
in the most impressive way. The rule laid down in aiozody gory xai 
héyew is best obeyed by adopting the apostle’s method. There are 
various modes for discussing “those things,” legitimate modes and 
illegitimate. In his history of Rome Livy through twelve nauseating, 
shocking chapters (Book 39, ch. 8—19) removes the veil of secrecy 
and darkness from the hideous morals of consular Rome in its de- 
clining days. Nox pudorem adimit, said Tacitus later regarding 
imperial Rome. In like manner the historians of every age have 
regarded it as a part of their’ task to describe the state of society, 
the moral status of the nation or the age whose history they were 
writing. Recent antiquarian research has shown that historical ac- 
counts of this sort date back to the earliest ages. Is it proper for 
the historian to speak of those things? If history is to continue dis- 
charging its venerable function of teacher to the rising and the 
future generations, if the world is to learn, from the fate of past 
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generations, what is proper, we certainly shall expect the historian 
to tell us also about the morals of our forbears. The historian thus 
becomes the accusing witness and a sort of recording angel against 
the doers of wrong, but he renders a distinct service to his contem- 
poraries and to posterity. — When legislators lay down laws, and the 
judiciary proceeds to apply those laws in given instances, it is very 
often necessary “to speak of those things,” and in order that strict 
justice may be done, a wealth of detail must occasionally be brought 
forward to establish the exact species facti. This, too, is a legitimate 
procedure, be it ever so tedious and disgusting. — Teachers of medi- 
cine are compelled to speak to their students, and even to exhibit to 
them the form of “those things,” in order to render them efficient 
to counteract their physical effects. — And when the theologian studies | 
the meaning of such terms as zoeveia, axadagola, oxstos, etc., and 
seeks to obtain information on them, he is no trespasser on forbidden 
ground. — But “those things” may be spoken of also in a guilty and 
reprehensible manner, not to warn men against them, but to incite 
to their commission. Ovid and Martial thus treated the same mat- 
ters as Livy, but with an utterly different aim and effect. And they 
have had a host of followers. So soon as this particular aim makes 
its appearance, — and it may even creep into an historical account, | 
a legal investigation, a medical lecture, a theological excursus, — the ~ 
apostle’s aicyedy om should flare up in letters of lightning to strike 
terror into the heart of the speaker or writer. So the wrong of 
“speaking of those things” is not in the speaking, but in the manner 
and the aim of the speaking.— There is a consensus of opinion 
amounting practically to unanimity in our day on the questions: 
“What should a young man know?’ and: “Ought he to be told?’ 
Parents, teachers, doctors, pastors, agree that the young man ought 
to know and that— somebody ought to tell him. But the nature of 
the task is such that out of a hundred ninety-nine tremble at per- 
forming the task, and the hundredth who attempts it may spoil it all 
by the telling of it. It is like removing a poisonous plant that has 
grown to maturity in a place where it ought not to be: by ruthless 
handling you may scatter the vicious seeds from the pod and do more 
damage than good, or by attacking the plant too gingerly you may 
not hurt it at all.—This little brochure of a Lutheran layman, 
a member of our Church at Asheville, we consider a most excellent 
talk on chastity and health. Though brief, it covers the subject. 
When you have read it you feel: “Enough said!” And it has been 
well said, pointedly stated, and chastely expressed. The brochure 
deserves wide circulation. 


